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In Our Opinion 











WHAT PATH TO PEACE? 


In this fifth year of the atomic age 
the most universal longing of man- 
kind is for some assurance that he 
will be able to live out his days in 
peace. Never before has the threat 
of war been so terrible, and seldom 
before has there seemed so little hope 
It is 
not surprising, then, to find many 
men offering many plans for peace. 
These range all the way from the 
idiocy of a “preventive war” urged 


of achieving a lasting peace. 


by certain American fire-eaters, to 
the basic attack on the deep-rooted 
causes of war urged by Brock Chis- 
holm. However, most of the plans 
advocate some form of international 
organization as the necessary path 
to peace. 


While almost everyone today sup- 
ports the United Nations as the ex- 
isting form of international organi- 


zation, most thinking people agree 
that it is not enough. It is too loose 
in form, too narrow in scope, and 
too uncertain in operation. It is use- 
ful as far as it goes, but it does not 
go far enough. 

Most of those who are dissatisfied 
with the United Nations advocate 
form of international feder- 
ation, or world government as it is 
generally called. Now, the case for 
world government is strong, and we 
all agree that some form of world 
government is 


some 


However, 
many of us are tired of listening to 


desirable. 


world government advocates telling 





us repeatedly and at great length: 
(a) how important it is to prevent 
another war; (b) effective 
world government would be in pre- 
venting another war; and (c) that 
their particular plan for world 
government is the only way of pre- 
venting another war. What we want 
to know is just how they propose 
to set up their government. In 
other words, how do we get from 


how 


where we are now to world gfovern- 
ment ? 

that the 
strength of nationalism is declining. 
Indeed, the multiplication of sover- 
eign states that followed World War I 
still continues, as indicated by the 
separation of India and Pakistan, 
and the partition of Palestine. Secur- 
ing agreement on even such a lim- 
ited federation as that of Benelux 
was not easy. Considering the present 
state of relations between the Soviet 
and the Western nations, it is surely 
the height of self-delusion to think 
that they can be brought together 
into a world government in the near 
future. Even leaving out the Soviet 
countries, it is highly optimistic to 
think that any real federal govern- 
ment of the Western powers can be 
set up. Certainly there is no sign 
that the United States would look 
kindly upon any limitation of her 
sovereignty. And if, by some remote 
chance, such a Western “world” 
government could be set up, it would 
merely intensify the present split 
between the two worlds. 


There are no signs 





a theoretical _ basis, 


could 


Even on 
it 


some 


supposing be achieved, 
there to 
whether an federation 


would work. The idea of federation 


is reason wonder 


international 


involves a rigid division of powers 
between the central government and 
the federating units. As we in Can- 
ada know constitu- 
of date, 


new 


well. 
out 


only too 
become 


to 
to obtain. Also. while 


tions rapidly 
and 
are 
its proponents claim that an inter- 
national government could start with 
very limited powers: those of defence 


revisions meet needs 


not easy 


and foreign policy, in the modern 
world it would be impossible to 
limit those They 


powers. involve 


control not only of natural resources, 


industry, and manpower, but even of 
education and opinion, not to men- 
tion trade and financial policies. 
Another thorny point is the prob- 
lem of representation. If, in a fed- 
eral government, all countries have 
equal the small 
states could outvote the big ones. 


representation, 


If representation is in proportion to 
population, the small states would 
have no adequate voice, and _ the 
Western nations would be vastly 
outnumbered by the Asiatic repre- 
sentatives. If, the other hand. 
representation should be in propor- 


tion to industrial development, as 
some of the the 
Western states would unfairly out- 
weigh the Asiatic countries. 


schemes suggest. 


Is there. then, no possible path 
There at least, one 
approach which has more chance of 
success at the present time than any 
of the federal schemes. That is the 
functional approach, whose chief ex- 
ponent is David Mitrany, formerly 
on the staff of London University, 


to peace? is, 


2 


and now at Princeton. During the 
war Mitrany wrote a little pamphlet 
called A Working Peace 
presenting “an argument 
development 


System 
for the 
functional of  inter- 
national organization”, and_ since 
then he has developed his thesis in 
speeches and articles. 

He argues that the most hopeful 
approach to the problem of inter- 
national organization is to get as 
many international agencies as pos- 
sible working now, without waiting 
to set up an over-all constitutional 
framework first. the modern 
trend to organize government 
along the lines of specific needs, he 
feels that the way to get effective 
international action is to tackle im- 
mediate 


Since 


Is 


problems on a_ practical 
basis, rather than to concentrate on 
developing a comprehensive — inter- 
national constitution. 

This approach sidesteps the tick- 
lish question of national sovereignty. 
Instead of formal of 
authority. states merely pool author- 


ity for When the 


emphasis is laid on services rather 


a surrender 


specific ends. 
than rights, it becomes possible to 
solve problems on the technical level 
of efficient It 
way out of the dilemma of represen- 
tation which has been baffling our 
international theorists. In setting up 


action. also offers a 


agencies for different functions, each 
nation’s share can be determined by 
the extent of its interest in the field 
concerned. Thus 
would a 
lead 


countries 
chance take the 
activity another: 
Norway in shipping. Canada in the 
regulation of nickel, ete. 

The last thirty years should have 
taught us the futility of concentrat- 
ing on boundaries and defence. It 


most 
to 
or 


have 


In one 








TOWARD WORLD CITIZENSHIP 


This issue presents a number of 
articles and news items with an 
international slant (see pages 6 to 
23), and the review sections cover 
recent films, books, and pamphlets 
dealing with the UN. This material 
is supplementary to the special 
issue of Foop For THoucHT on 
“The Individual as a World 
Citizen” (Nov., 1948), copies of 
which are still available. 











seems definitely more constructive 
to lay the emphasis not on changing 
or protecting frontiers, but on action 
across them. In this way we could 
build up a network of interlocking 
international agencies organized ac- 
cording to their natural unit, whether 
world-wide, continental, or regional. 

Nor does this approach mean that 
we must give up hope of achieving 
a world federation in the future. In- 
deed, it may well be the shortest 
way to reach such a goal. It would 


make it possible to build up an 


international civil service with a 
practical and detached attitude to- 
ward international problems, and iay 
the basis for a rounded political 
system which could grow up organi- 
cally, rather than being artificially 
created at one fell swoop. 

The idea of functional agencies 
is not new. The International Postal 
Union, which was set up back in 
1865, makes most of the world into 
“a single postal territory”, and the 
International Telecommunications 
Union similarly covers international 
radio, telegraph, and telephone ser- 
vices. The International Labor Or- 
ganization, set up under the League 
of Nations, is another example. 
More recently, the United Nations 
has set up a number of functional 
groups in its Specialized Agencies 





and the Commissions of the Econ- 
omic and Social Council. 


The UN International Children’s 
Emergency Fund and_ the _Inter- 
national’ Refugee Organization were 
both set up to meet specific needs. 
More general examples are the In- 
ternational Trade Organization, the 
International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation, and the International Bank. 
Even more important are the World 
Health Organization and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. In 
speaking of the FAO Sir John Boyd 
Orr put the whole case for the funce- 
tional approach in a nutshell when 
he said: “Here in this world food 
plan we have the means whereby the 
nations could begin to cooperate on 
something which could do none of 
them harm and do all of them good.” 

The UN has made some progress. 
But much more needs to be done, 
and to be done quickly. If, for ex- 
ample, the UN could set up a Jordan 
Valley Authority, a Ruhr Valley 
Authority. and a Danube Valley 
Authority, building on the success- 
ful experiment of TVA, these would 
be important steps to peace in three 
trouble areas of the world. 

Up to the present the UN has laid 
too much emphasis on ways of pre- 
venting war, which is in itself a nega- 
tive problem. It must shift its em- 
phasis from the political issues 
which divide nations to the social 
needs which unite peoples. In the 
international field, as in the na- 
tional, the chief function of govern- 
ment should be to perform services 
rather than to police society. Only 
by establishing active methods of 
cooperation may we hope to build 
up a “working peace” in place of 
the present “cold war’’. 





THE LAST OF LIFE... 

Last month we discussed some of 
the changes that have taken place in 
the last half century. One change 
which was not is at 
least as important as any other is 
the increase in man’s lifetime. The 


mentioned but 


conquest of disease has now made 
it normal for man to live to old age 
instead of dying young. Since 1900 
the average life span has been in- 
creased about 37 per cent. A child 
born today will live for sixty-seven 
years—about eighteen years longer 
This 


well mark the most significant revo- 


than his grandparents. may 
lution since man first shaped weap- 
ons to ward off the wild beasts that 
besieged his cave. and it is a revo- 
lution which will be felt in 
aspect of society. 


every 


It is time that Canadians began 
to face the problems which _ this 
revolution We are so ac- 
customed to thinking of Canada as 
that it is hard for 
us to realize that it is no longer a 


creates, 
a young country 


country of young people. and that 
nationally, as individually, 
we are growing older all the time. 
there are 850.000 
Those 


about 


well as 


In Canada today 


people over sixty-five. over 


forty-five make up one-third 


of our labor force. 


This is not merely a problem for 
public welfare agencies. The prob- 
lems created by old age are prob- 
lems which affect all of us. and for 
which we should all be seeking solu- 
tions. It is of 
consider 


course necessary to 
should be 
responsible for them. and how large 
they should be 
not be considered in a vacuum. We 


must also consider how older work- 


pensions—who 


but pensions can- 


ers can be kept in productive em- 


ployment, because if we continue to 
shelve them there will soon be more 


people on the shelf than off. Then 


there is the problem bothering many 
families today: how can they pro- 


vide for their old parents without 
sacrificing the future of their chil- 
dren? Our modern homes are too 
small to include the older generation, 
and yet putting them into institutions 
is not a satisfactory solution. 
These and many other problems 
must be faced soon. To meet them 
the first and most urgent require- 
ment is research. There is 
amount of concern 
about old age in Canada, but as yet 
there are not nearly 


more 
an increasing 


enough facts 
available to make constructive plans. 
Welfare councils in some cities have 
made local studies, but we need in- 
formation for the country as a whole. 
For example, we need to know not 
only how many old people there are, 
but something about their income, 
their living their diet, 
their health. and their abilities. The 
Canadian Welfare Council has urged 
take 
steps to obtain some of the needed 
information through the 1951 cen- 
sus. but so far there is no indication 


conditions. 


the Dominion Government to 


that this is being done. 


need more in- 
about old people and 
more consideration of how to meet 
their specific problems. We 
also a new attitude toward old age. 
Too often, in the world today, old 
age is the ultimate tragedy: a time 
to be anticipated with dread and 
endured with despair. The most dev- 
life is to 
realize that you are no longer use- 


Not only do we 
formation 


need 


astating experience of 


ful, that your opinions are ignored, 
that you are pitied rather than re- 





spected, that, in short, you are no 
longer wanted. The ancient Greek 
myth of Tithonus has become a liv- 
ing reality for millions of modern 
men. It tells how Aurora, the god- 
fell in love with a 
handsome youth and asked Jupiter 
to make him immortal. Jupiter 
granted her request, but she forgot 
to ask for eternal youth as well, so 


dess of dawn, 


Tithonus could only grow older and 
older, and more 
wrinkled and more and more feeble. 
without ever a hope of death to put 
him out of his misery. It is not a 
pretty is not a pretty 
situation today if, knowing that most 
people are going to live to old age, 
we cannot make 
worth 


becoming more 


story. and it 


somehow 
little 


living 
longer a more while. 

We regard 
old people as a special group. to 
think only of their problems and 
not of their possibilities. Tt is time 
that we began to realize that old age 
is no longer a strange and unusual 
accident, but a normal part of 
life. As one psychologist puts it, 
we should think of old people, not 
old people. After all, old people are 


not so very different: they are just 


are too inclined to 


you and I, grown older. There is no 
excuse for isolating them or label- 
ling them, or putting them into a 


compartment where they are ex- 


pected to follow some sort of pat- 
tern for old age. People are liter- 
ally never too old to learn or to 
fact 
that is humorously underlined by a 


profit by new experiences—a 


Ann DuMoulin tells of an 
almost totally deaf ninety-two year 
old gentleman who used to come to 
Gordon House. One evening he met 


story 


a staff member as he was passing 
the hall where some elderly ladies 





were dancing. “I don’t dance,” he 
quavered. “That’s too bad, Mr. N,” 
shouted the staff member. Replied 
Mr. N: “My mother and father 
always told me never to dance, drink, 
or smoke . (Pause) . . . Begin- 
ning to think they were wrong.” 


We are too inclined to think of old 
people as useless and regard them 
with a sympathy slightly tinged with 
contempt. It is time that we began 
to think less of the disadvantages of 
old age, and more of its advantages. 
For centuries it has been said, “If 
youth only knew. and age only 
could.” The psychologists assure us 
that abilities little 


with age, and that the slowing down 


mental decrease 
in all fields of activity is due more 
to lack of incentive than to physical 
causes. As Bernard Shaw empha- 
Back to Methuselah, 
does not live long enough to learn 
how to profit by his mistakes. Now 
that he is beginning to live longer, 
we must find some way ‘of making 


sized in man 


use of the wisdom gained through a 
lifetime’s experience. 

If we are to make full use of the 
fact that man at last lives long 
enough to have time to think, we 
will have to revise our whole philos- 
ophy of life. As Martin Gumpert puts 
it, “We still educate our children 
and organize our society according 
to the pattern of a short and futile 
existence.” We must realize that 
now, for the first time in human his- 
tory, what we are and what we do 
in old age are really important to 
all of mankind. It is time for us to 
discard the dismal picture of “Second 
childishness and mere oblivion,” and 
try to make old age more truly “The 
last of life, for which the first was 
made.” 





>» How the CBC International Service 
informs other countries about Canada. 


The Voice of Canada 


By William ¢ 


I SEE by the paper that they've 
been doing some remodelling in 
the old school where | used to teach. 
The principal can now turn to a 
microphone in his office and speak to 
any room in the building—or all the 
rooms at When I recall the 
running around | used to have to do 
. .. it almost makes me-wish I could 
go back and try the new system... 
almost... 

But why should I? 
office of the 
Canada we turn to our microphones 
and speak to our “students” from 
Norway to New 
Zealand to Czechoslovakia. We speak 


once, 


Here in the 


biggest “school” in 


Argentina, from 
to them in a dozen languages; we 
speak to them in numbers we can only 
imagine; we 
about Canada. 

Fellow ask us many 
questions which show their interest in 
Canada’s overseas voice. They want 
to know why Canada _ broadcasts 
overseas, how Canada _ broadcasts 
overseas, what Canada _ broadcasts 
overseas, and what the response is 
from the listeners. Readers of Foop 
FOR THoucnT will have a special 
curiosity about our educational work. 


Why Does Canada Broadcast 
Overseas? Shortwave fans know 
that for more than two decades we 
have been getting excellent reception 


are giving lessons 


Canadians 


’. Hankinson 


from overseas, notably from the 
BBC and Berlin. They might be 
amazed to learn that at the present 
moment twenty-seven nations are try- 
ing to make themselves heard in this 
country in English and French. If 
other countries are going to express 
their opinions to the world in general 
and to us in particular, are we to 
remain silent? 

International commerce is impor- 
tant to Canada. But industrial leaders 
and public relations men will tell you 
that it is difficult to do business where 
there is either misunderstanding or 
lack of information. It is less likely 
that countries will think of doing 
business with us while they conceive 
of Canada as an ice-bound wilderness. 

Politically, and particularly since 
the wars of the present century, 
Canada has begun to assume a place 
in international affairs which is 
nearer in proportion to her geograph- 
ical size than to her relatively small 
population. It is not enough for us to 
express quiet views at the council 
tables; we feel that the peoples of the 
world should know where we stand 
ideologically. 

And then, there were practical 
reasons for international 
radio when we did—five years ago. 
In the late thirties it had become 
increasingly apparent that we should 


entering 





have to act quickly if we were to have 
our place in the international radio 
spectrum. Wavelengths—or frequen- 
cies as we call them—were becoming 
alarmingly scarce. If Canada didn’t 
make use of the radio channels 
available to her, some other nation 
would, and then there would be no 
place on the dial for us. 

The war brought two further needs 
for a means of broadcasting over- 
seas. First, it was a war of propa- 
ganda to an important degree; 
Canada should be adding her voice to 
those of the allied 


Second. thousands of Canadians were 


other nations. 
going overseas. A part of home dur- 
ing the past quarter century had been 
this thing called radio. If at least that 
part of home could go direct to men 
and women on the battle fronts, it 
would help to dispel that sense of far- 
awayness which is psychologically so 
debilitating. 

1942, after much dis- 
authorized the 
trans- 


And so in 
cussion, Parliament 


construction of the necessary 


mitting plant and studios and provid- 
ed for staff. 


Canada _ Broadcast 
Overseas? The National Service of 
the CBC is the 
revenues from licence fees and com- 
mercial programs; the International 
Service is paid for by annual grant 
of Parliament. In a then, 
although the entire operation is a 
function of the CBC, the International 
Service, in contradistinction to the 
National Service, acts as an agent for 
the Government. Programming is 
the responsibility of the officials of 
the International Service. 

To assist in establishing general 
terms of reference, however, particu- 


How Does 


supported — by 


sense, 





larly in relation to the policies of the 
Departments of External Affairs and 
Trade and Commerce, there is an 
Advisory Committee comprising off- 
cials of those Departments and of the 
CBC, 

Mechanically, our work may be 
pictured in three areas: transmitters 
at Sackville, N.B.; studios in Mont- 
real; sources of program material all 
over Canada and at the UN. We have 
staff members at several key points 
to coordinate the work of the many 
contributors throughout the country. 
Most of the planning and execution 
of actual programs is done at the 
ofhices and in the studios in Montreal. 
Wires carry the finished product to 
our powerful transmitters at 
Sackville where they 


two 
are beamed 
overseas, 

lt may be interesting in passing to 
note that we do not “broadcast” in 
the accepted sense of the word—i.e., 
radiate programs in all directions 
from the point of emanation. Rather, 
the energy is concentrated into a 
relatively narrow beam of about 35 
degrees—much like the beam of a 
searchlight. By manipulating the 
beams of our two transmitters we are 
able to concentrate our signal 
strength upon any area of the earth’s 
surface we desire to reach at a given 
time. 

Our first test program was broad- 
cast on Christmas day, 1944, and we 
began official programming on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1945, in four languages: 
English, French, Czechoslovak, and 
German. Today, in addition to the 
original languages, we _ broadcast 
regularly in Dutch, Danish, Nor- 
wegian, Swedish, Italian, Portuguese, 
and Spanish, and other languages are 





provided on transcription for relay 
in Greece, Poland, and Finland. Over 
the years our microphones have re- 
sponded to nearly thirty languages. 


What Does Canada Broadcast 
Overseas? Among the defined func- 
tions of the Service I find the follow- 


ao 
ing: 


° in order 
that (she) may take her place and 


peoples. 


“... to project Canada. . 


other 
is the function of the 
develop 


understood 
It 
to an 
intelligent appreciation of Cana- 
dian resources, activities, thought. 
and general culture.” 


among 


Service abroad 


Qur programming, then, consists 
of news, commentaries on all major 
aspects of our political, economic, and 
social life, a wide variety of pictures 
of the Canadian scene. and entertain- 
ment. 

Entertainment accounts for a rela- 
tively small proportion of our over- 
seas broadcasting activity, but in that 
field we do as much as possible which 
is distinctively Canadian. In fact, in 
order to encourage the creation of 
more Canadian material, the Inter- 
national Service recently sponsored a 
which 
aroused a very considerable amount 


song - writing competition 
of interest, and brought in over a 


thousand entries. Judging of this 


competition is now in progress. 


Our broadcast pictures of Canada 
7 
cover a scope 


of 


as extensive our 
the They 
range from attempts to persuade our 
that 


thirteen months of the year under ice 


as 


knowledge country. 


listeners we are not buried 


and snow to descriptions of our 


industries, our scientific develop- 


8 


ments, our art, our literature, and 
our education. 

It would be difficult to say where 
our educational broadcasts begin and 
where they end. If you will agree 
that a part of the purpose of educa- 
tion is to increase knowledge, then the 
bulk of our work may be considered 
educational. Some of our commen- 
taries on Canadian politics, labor 
relations, economic development, or 
industrial problems would be as use- 
ful on the college curriculum or in the 
So-Ed program as they are to the 
thousands of listeners who tell us how 
much they learn about Canada from 
our broadcasts. 

Perhaps the first big experiment in 
direct educational programming was 
the postwar preparation for UNEsco 
of more than one thousand discs of 
school broadcast material in French, 
Czech, Polish, and Greek, for distri- 
bution in Europe. This service has 
been called one of the most important 
contributions received by UNEsco in 
of 
Europe. 

It followed that there might be 
response to some direct school-broad- 

For the third 
our German Section 


aid devastated countries in 


casting. successive 


season is pre- 
paring programs for German schools. 
This year these programs are being 
re-broadcast in several areas includ- 
ing Hamburg, Munich, Stuttgart, and 
Berlin. Lesson helps are printed by 
the German authorities—some 20,000 
copies and made 
available to those teachers who re- 


in each case 
quest them. Some of these programs 
have been re-broadcast 
land as well. 

School programs in Swedish, Eng- 
lish, and French, have been beamed 


in Switzer- 





WILLIAM C. HANKINSON, 
ordinator of the CBC 


Program Co- 
International Service. 


to Sweden and carried by the National 
Radio of that country in the regular 
school broadcast period. Beginning 
in February, in response to popular 
request, the Swedish programs will 
carry bi-weekly lessons in English on 
Our Nor- 


wegian broadcasts have also included 


an experimental basis. 


and school 


broadcasts are being prepared in 


some school proprams, 


Danish for use later this year. 


During certain school months 


about 70 per cent of audience mail 


from France is from teachers and 


students who ask for more informa- 
tion about Canada. To supplement 


French 


Section has been sending out maps 


their meager material our 
and brochures of various kinds, and 
a regular 15-minute school broadcast 


is being planned. 


Netherlands a number of 


have 


In the 


schools been using 


Dutch 
has 


already 
material from 
The Dutch 
request for scripts and dises of pro- 


our program. 


Section received a 


grams for re-broadcast on a network 





of stations serving a circuit of some 
160 schools. Beginning this month, 
we hope to give one half-hour pro- 
gram per month dealing with geogra- 
phy and economics. 


Our coverage of special events also 
merits mention. We attend the major 
international held = in 
Canada and enable delegates to speak 


conferences 


to the people of their own countries. 
Thus we have reported conferences 
of FAO. ICAO, ILO, the International 
Federation of Agriculture Producers, 
and many others including, above all, 
the United Nations. 


Although UN meetings are not held 
in Canada, it has always been con- 
sidered important to give the work 
of the UN a place in our program- 
ming. The broadcasting day usually 
with an and a half 
which the UN is free to use 
the facilities as they see fit. In addi- 
tion, the Canadian viewpoint of UN 
proceedings is 


begins hour 


during 


expressed by our 


regular correspondents in most of 


the European languages and _trans- 
lated into Portuguese and Spanish 
for Latin America. 


What Is the Response? From the 
day in 1945 when the mail brought 
the first response from listeners, our 
audience mail has increased steadily. 
The immediate postwar response from 
the Nazi-suppressed countries was 
To- 
day we receive mail from countries 
all over the face of the earth—to date, 
approximately 130,000 letters. Our 
monthly printed schedule goes out to 


heart-warming in the extreme. 


some 55.000 interested listeners. 


Here are samples of what our 
listeners write: 





(Norway): “I knew very little about 
Canada before I started to listen to 
your but now | 
know almost as much about Can- 
ada as my own country.” 


transmissions, 


(Canadian in Switzerland): “I was 
certainly pleased to find I could 
reach out on my radio dial and 
touch Canada.” 


(Germany): “Your transmission has 
given me again hope and much 
pleasure. 


( Netherlands) : “A word of praise for 
this wonderful 
doing.” 


work Canada is 


(Belgium): “Est-il admissible que 
la grande majorité des Belges ne 
connaissent que vaguement ce 
grand Canada qui nous délivra de 
lesclavage? Est-il compréhensible 
que des gens de méme civilisation, 
de méme langue, soient si peu 
solidaires. 4 une heure aussi grave 
ou tous les pays occidentaux 
devraient se serrer étroitement les 
coudes! cae 


(Algeria): “Aucun nest étranger a 
l'immesse effort du Canada durant 
cette guerre et a son prodigieux 

ae 


cette 


essor économique. suis 


heureux d’écouter sur terre 


francaise d Algérie une voix 


francaise parvenant du Canada.” 


(Brazil): “... I cannot find enough 
words in Portuguese to express my 


admiration for Canada . 


(Czechoslovakia): ““l want you to 
know that the words from Montreal 
are being appreciated more and 
trusted more than any others, for 
their never-changing high standard. 
soundness, and 


unbiased critical 


approach.” 


And so Canada has taken her place 
in the world of international radio 
and is being heard in a voice which 
is difficult to ignore because of its 
engineering characteristics and which 
we hope cannot be ignored in its pres- 
entation of our way of life. It is to 
be hoped that Canadians, as they 
come to know of the work of their 
International Service, will take pride 
in this great Canadian project in 
international understanding. 


DO YOU KNOW YOUR UN? 


How many nations belong to the 
UN? 

What is the birthday of the 
United Nations? 

Where is the UN Headquarters at 
present / 

What in the UN corresponds to 
our Parliament? 

What in the UN corresponds to 
our cabinet? 

In what months is the Security 
Council in Session? 


When does the General Assembly 
meet ? 


How is the membership of the 
Security Council made up? 
Who are the “Big Five”? 
Who are the non-permanent 


members on the Security 
cil? 


Coun- 


Who is the Secretary-General of 
the UN? 

What are the full names of the 
bodies designated by _ these 
initials: FAO, WHO, ICAO, ITO. 
IRO. UNICEF, ILO, UNESCO? 


(For answers see page 21) 





Canadian Radio and the UN 


By Marjorie McEnaney 


@ OME of the CBC's firmest friends 
\” and most devoted admirers are 
in the radio division of the United 
Nations. And why? Because the 
CBC is reputed to do more to make 
the work of the UN and its specialized 
agencies known than any comparable 
broadcasting system in the world. 


Two of the regular broadcasts, 
“United Nations Today” and “Memo 
From Lake 


Success”, are prepared 


by the UN Radio Division in New 
York City. The other one—*United 
Nations Commentary” (now a part of 


“International Commentary ) is 


prepared and paid for by the CBC. 


@ “International Commentary” is 
only five minutes every day, but it 
has involved the CBC in office ex- 
penses in New York and the services 
of a full-time commentator (that’s J. 
King Gordon, the well-known Cana- 
dian writer) and secretarial and pro- 
duction assistance. 


@ “UN Today” is a day-to-day re- 
view of events which gives us record- 
ings of pertinent parts of important 
speeches in the Assembly and Com- 
mittee meetings. Commentators out- 
line the various discussions, and tell 
who’s saying what about whom. | 
find it lively listening. 


The “UN Today” is 
carried on Dominion network, 
which CBC - owned 
The CBC carries the broad- 
CIBC but 


trouble is. 
the 
has only one 
station. 
cast on 


many private 





stations don’t do so because of other 
commitments. So—if you can’t hear 
“UN Today” in your locality—don’t 
blame the CBC. Go and talk to your 
private station manager. 

@ “Memo From Lake Success” is 
carried on Saturday evenings on the 
Trans-Canada network. It fares bet- 
ter—for the CBC owns sixteen 
stations on this network which can be 
heard by most people in Canada, and 
many private stations 
it. 


also carry 

CBC program officials are genuine- 
ly interested in providing information 
about the UN. If their interest should 
flag there are two or three people in 
the UN Radio Division who know 
how to whip it up. One is the head of 
the Division, the redoubtable Peter 
Aylen. who is a Canadian and 
worked for the CBC for several years 
before taking his present very im- 
portant post. And on the production 
staff there is Don Pringle. His voice 
you probably know. He was a CBC 
announcer for many years, and later 
producer in our Ottawa studios. 

And UN Radio is not slow to draw 
on Canadian talent. They chose Len 
Peterson, for example, to write one of 
the hour-length dramas in the series 
carried on Sundays all last fall over 





Mrs. Marsorte McENANEY is a 
producer in the Talks and Public 
Affairs Department of the CBC. 

















the facilities of NBC and CBC. If 
any of you heard the broadcast “The 
Cardboard Box” last October. you ll 
know that Peterson’s writing (and 
Andrew Allan’s production) stacked 
up with the 
anywhere. 


best in radio drama 

If you've been a follower of radio 
drama on this continent for the past 
ten years, you haven't been able to 
escape the name of Norman Corwin. 
I merely mention him to indicate the 
galaxy of first-class talent which is 
aligning itself to this comparatively 
new venture in radio. 


And that leads up to one of the 
main points | want to make—the 
words “This broadcast is brought to 
you by the Radio Division of the 
United 
listening”. 


Vations” guarantee “good 


I don’t know what the UN Radio 
Division offers its staff—it might be 
money—but I’m more inclined to 
think that they offer an idea and the 
freedom to express ideas. That's why 
they can command top talent—and 
that’s why their broadcasts are worth 
listening to. 

Behind the CBC 
another job is being done. This is the 
brain-child of Miss Elizabeth Long. 
Director of Women’s Talks for CBC. 


scenes in the 


Miss believes in 
getting as much information as pos- 
sible about the UN to the broad- 
casters who come under her direction, 
she has hired five women to do re- 
search on the 


Because Long 


various aspects of 
human rights. This material is then 
sent to various broadcasters and to 
the six women commentators broad- 
casting every 


day in the various 


regions of Canada. 


Last summer “Memo From Lake 
Success 
World 
“World 


LNESCO 


was replaced by “UNEsco 
Review . The script for 
Review” is prepared by 
headquarters in Paris, 
France. from material gathered from 
all parts of the world. Those of us 
who worked on this series found it 
exciting to be giving information 
about constructive projects which are 
actually happening 


the story of a 
pilot project in Haiti, for example, 


wherein a plague-infested arid valley 
is being changed into a_ productive 
spot filled with healthy. happy people. 


So much for the part the CBC plays 
in presenting broadcasts relating to 
the UN and its specialized agencies. 


What part do you play—you the 


listener? You can listen! And com- 


ment! Your letters are one way of 


letting us know what you want! 





Program Varitimes 
“INTERNATIONAL 
COMMENTARY” 
“MEMO FROM 
LAKE SUCCESS” 


“UN TODAY” 


7.30 p.m. 


8.15 p.m. 
CRC 


CBE 





REGULAR UN PROGRAMS 


Ont. and Que. 
6.30 p.m. 
CBC Trans-Canada Network 
7.15 p.m. 
Trans-Canada 


11.15 p.m. 


Dominion Network 


Bw, 
3.30 p.m. 


Prairies 
5.30 CST; 4.30 MST 
Vondays through Fridays 
6.15 CST; 5.15 MST 
Network——Saturdays 
10.15 CST; 9.15 MST 


Vondays through Fridays 


1.15 p.m. 


9.30 p.m. 
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India Edueates 
for Peace 
By Mildred Fahrni 


Education for Peace” was one of 
the most important topics discussed 
at the World Pacifist Conference heid 
1949. ‘The 
Conference was planned as far back 
as 1945 by Mahatma Gandhi 


members of ihe Quakers and other 


in India, in December. 


and 


peace groups. Its purpose was io 
bring together for discussion leaders 
from all parts of the world who be- 
lieved in the methods of active non- 
violence and who were working con- 
structively to remove the causes of 
war. 

The Conference met ihe first week 
in December in Santiniketan. the In- 
ternational University founded by ihe 
vreat poet Rabindrinath Tagore, and 
called. “The Abode of Peace”. About 
one hundred invited delegates came 
from thirty different countries and all 
They 


many professions and all the major 


the continents. represented 
religions. 
Accommodations were provided 
for the men in tents while the eighteen 
women delegates shared the women’s 
dormitories. Morning. afternoon, and 
held in the 
in the 
Students 


did most of the work of the camp and 


evening sessions were 


open air under the trees. or 


Tagore’s spacious home. 


provided entertainment and music foi 
the guests. As we visited the classes 
in art, music. and dancing. as well as 
academic subjects. we saw something 


of the realization of the poet's dream 





of a university with an international 
spirit, providing channels for crea- 
live expression. 


Delegates were also introduced to 
another form of education which, be- 
cause of its relation to the primary 
needs of man, is called “Basic Edu- 
cation”. This method was first pro- 

Mahatma Gandhi as his 
inswer to the problem of extreme 


moted by 


poverty and ignorance of villagers. 
It is essentially education for living 
based on a spiritual and social phil- 
osophy of life which takes the whole 
needs of man into consideration. 
Gandhi recognized that a_ peaceful 
world can be built only by people 
cooperating to meet their needs and 
finding creative expression in satisfy- 
ing them. Delegates spent two weeks 
visiting villages, towns and cities, see- 
ing centers of constructive work. 
where the principles of Basic Educa- 
tion are being carried into action. 
They 


the last week in December and here. 


reassembled at Sevagram for 


in the ashram founded by Gandhi. 
which has now become the chief train- 
ing center for this 
checked theory and action with Sri 


E. W. 


method, they 


Aryanayakam, ihe Secretary. 





Mrs. Mitprep FAHRNI, secretary 
of the Canadian Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, represented Canada 
at the World Pacifist Conference. 








Basic Education is first of all prac- 
tical, training the villager in  pro- 
cesses of production which will heip 
to meet his needs of food, clothing 
and shelter. school has its 
garden where the children are iaught 
methods of food growing. including 
fertilization 


ach 


and irrigation. Froin 
the cotton which he grows, each child 
learns to spin and weave his own 
cloth. In the leather classes. he 
learns how to tan and cure hides. and 
make his own sandals. From grasses 
and bamboo he learns to make his 
mats and baskets and thatch for his 
house. From the clay he learns to 
make his own pottery and cooking 
utensils. Correlated with these prac- 
tical arts, the teaching of reading and 
writing and takes its 
natural place. 


calculating 


Just as necessary to a full expres- 
sion of life are the cultural arts. and 


the child finds his further develop- 
ment through music, art. drama. and 
dancing. 
his daily life for they are a part of 
the cultural heritage of the villages. 
now being revived in the wave of 


These. too. are related to 


national consciousness following the 
gaining of independence. 


The costs of Basic Education are 
within the reach of even the poorest 
villagers who are financially barred 
from the Western type of academic 
schools. Some schools are completely 
self-supporting through the produc- 
tion of their own food and crafts. 


Self government is an essential part 
of Basic school 
choosing its own premier and min- 
ister and organizing the work and 
activities. The problem of discipline 
is automatically taken care of by the 
students. 


Education. each 


Chrough observing classes in Basic 
Education for the seven to fourteen 
year-old children, as well as the Pre- 
Basic, Post-Basic. and Adult Classes. 
delegates gained some appreciation 
of this method which claims to lay 
the foundations of a peaceful society. 
As the child develops into a socially- 
conscious creative individual, he be- 
comes the peacemaker of the future. 

Students from various provinces 
spend one year in training, living the 
simple life of the ashram, staying in 
mud huts. sharing in all the work ot 
the farm and community kitchen, and 
spending an hour a day in silent spin- 
It is in the 
ashram prayers perhaps, more than 
anywhere, that one gets to the core 
if ihis method. 


ning and group prayers. 


Every day about 300 students and 
staff sit on straw mats in the open 
square in front of Gandhi's hut, shar- 
ing in a real sense of community and 
gaining inspiration for the difficult 
tasks facing them as they go out to 
work in the villages of rural India. 

Delegates to the World Pacifist 
Conference felt that here was some- 
thing which challenged their western 
methods of education which lead to a 
more materialistic. sophisticated civil- 
ization. We spent much time dis- 
cussing how the essential characteris- 
tics of Basic could be 
applied in various countries. Many 
felt that only in decentralized, self- 


Education 


contained communities could life be 
meaningful in both work and recrea- 
But far from limiting his out- 
look. such communities help the indi- 
vidual to find his place in life and 
develop a sense of responsibility for 


tion. 


his neighbors in an ever-widening 
circle until it encompasses the world 
community. 








ee M a Canadian. not an 
can!” 

“Oh, but it is really all the same 

to us!” 


Ameri- 


comes the almost inevitable 
response to a claim to Canadian na- 
tionality in an international situation. 
Why has Canada so little entity in 
world affairs? As the senior member 
of the British Commonwealth and a 
member of the United Nations whose 
international experience dates from 
ihe days of the League of Nations. 
she ought to have some distinctive 
contribution and personality. 


lo be sure she has high prestige 
in international Canadian 


representatives at inter-governmental 


circles, 


meetings are often distinguished men 


(alas, there are very few women. 
though they too might be distin- 
guished work is 
With a meagei 
population of some thirteen millions 
stretched in a thin line close to the 


American 


persons } Ww hose 


widely appreciated. 


boundary across — the 
breadth of a vast continent. she can- 
not be compared to the United States. 
with ten times as many people and 
unparalleled wealth and power at het 
command. Yet Canada’s history and 
strategic position in the world of to- 
day warrant a greater place than as 
a nation she is at present willing or 


able to take. It is not merely a mat- 





GROW UP, 
CANADA! 


By Marion V. Royce 


ter of the opinion of the rest of the 
world; it is a question of the accept- 
ance of the responsibilities of her 
national inheritance—-the health of 
her body politic at home and abroad. 

In the autumn of 1948 when the 
Third Committee of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations voted 
on the final draft of the Declaration 
of Human Rights, Canada abstained 
because the questions involved are 
reserved to the provinces and are 
therefore outside the jurisdiction of 
the federal Happily, 
when the vote was taken in a plenary 
meeting of the Assembly Canada sup- 
ported the measure, but meanwhile 
her abstention in committee had been 
reported in the press. 


government. 


This was a 
particularly dramatic example of the 
Canadian federal dilemma, but in the - 
sphere of social and economic ques- 
tions at the United Nations, Canada’s 
representative is frequently in the 
position of having to explain an 
abstaining vote in situations almost 
equally incomprehensible to the rest 
of the world. Similarly. with respect 
to the ratification of conventions of 
the ILO and other inter-governmental 
the federal government is 
unable to take action. Or again, take 
for example the field of education 
where provincial autonomy 


bodies. 


means 
diversified policies and standards. 
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and the nation as such is a non-entity. 

Discussion of  federal-provincial 
powers is beyond the scope of this 
article, but if Canada means to accept 
the fact and consequences of nation- 
hood, it is a question to which all 
Canadian citizens should give atten- 
tion. 

The real problem of national in- 
tegration in Canada is more deeply 
rooted, however, than any constitu- 
Until the cultural 
“Canadian mosaic” is 


tional question. 
variety of the 
accepted for what it is. one of the 
greatest assets of the nation, she can 
have little claim 


to distinctive per- 


sonality. The richness of bilingual- 
ism, and a culture that might blend 
racial and national strains from every 
part of the globe are an inheritance 
to be cherished in a world rent with 
hatred, the same 


fears and and at 


time yearning and struggling to- 
wards its destiny of international co- 


operation and community. 


It is time for Canada to grow up. 
for Canadians to study their history, 
their geography. the composition of 
their population, and their economic 
sources in world perspective, and 
take the 
tialities of the nation. 


responsibility for poten- 








Of interest to World Citizens 








A COOPERATIVE PROJECT 

\ very important undertaking is 
now in progress at Duke University 
under the somewhat weighty title of 
“A Cooperative Project Toward Con- 
sensus for World Law and Order”. 
As the introduction points out, “While 
almost the 
for more adequate restraint of the 
growing 
atomic age. the agencies which seek 


evervone concedes need 


destructive power of the 
to promote agreements among nations 
have as yet failed to achieve agree- 
Mullti- 


organizations 


ment among themselves. 


tudinous leaders and 
offer a wide variety of different plans 


When the 


question was raised, “Would it not 


for meeting the crisis.” 


be in order for leaders of the various 
movements looking toward the estab- 


lishment of world law and order to 
confer among themselves and io come 
io a working agreement so that they 
might speak with one voice in their 
petitions to their governments and 
the public?” the present project was 
conceived. 

A group of sociologists and polit- 
ical scientists at Duke University. 
under the leadership of Prof. Hornell 
Hart. have undertaken a comparative 
analysis of the most widely supported 
organized movements which have 
proposed any definite plan or pro 
gram for achieving world security. 
Starting with the literature issued by 
these groups, a brief was prepared 
on each, containing five divisions: 
(1) a statement of the sponsorship 
of the plan; (2) a summary outline 


of the central proposals of the group 
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in question; (3) a brief of the ad- 
vantages claimed for this plan by its 
supporters; (4) a summary of dis- 
advantages ascribed to the plan by 
opponents: 


and (5) a rebuttal sec- 


tion. 


The plans which are covered in 
this way include: /. Plans Which 
Propose to Work Through the UN: 
The Present Foreign Policy of the 
U.S.: The American Association for 
the UN: The Thomas-Douglas Plan: 
The Streit Union: The At- 
lantic Union. J/. Plans Which Pro- 
Direct Toward World 
Government: Supra-National Govern- 
ment in General: The Culbertson 
ABC Plan; United World Federalists: 
World Constitution: People’s World 
American World Em- 
I11. Plans Concerned Chiefly 
with the Means of International Con- 
trol: Preventive War: The Progres- 


Party (Wallace) Plan: The 


Federal 


pose Steps 


Convention: 
pire. 


sive 


Quaker Proposals; Pacifist Proposals. 


Copies of the series of briefs were 
then sent to leading supporters of the 
programs and others concerned with 
international problems, and each 
person was asked to offer corrections 
The list of per- 


sons cooperating is long and impres- 


and improvements. 


sive, including such names as Nor- 
man Angell, Warren R. Austin, Ker- 
mit Eby, Eleanor Roosevelt, Elmo 
Roper, Norman Thomas. Henry Us- 
borne, Walter Lippmann. Cord 
Meyer, Edgar Ansel Mowrer, W. B. 
Mumford, James P. Warburg, and 
G. Bromley Oxnam, to mention only 
a few. Among the Canadians con- 
sulted are: B. K. Sandwell. Editor of 
Saturday Night: Frank H. Underhill. 
Professor of History. University of 
Toronto: Claris E. Sileox, Canadian 





Institute of International Affairs: 
Harold Miller, Secretary, Toronto 
World Government Association. 


The first part of the work is now 
complete and has been published in 
a document called Toward Consensus 
for World Law and Order, which is 
available for $1.00 from Prof. Hor- 
nell Hart, Sociology Dept., Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, N.C. 


Part Il of the project involves 
summarizing the outstanding agree- 
ments which exist among the various 
schools of thought, and presenting the 
major issues between them. A pre- 
liminary sketch of a possible pro- 
yram of united action is being drawn 
up and will again be submitted for 
revision to the organizations and in- 
dividuals cooperating. The revised 
document will then be given as full 
publicity as possible through the 
press, radio, and the schools. 


COMMUNITY AMBASSADORS 


“The Experiment in International 
at Putney. Vermont, has de- 
of making 
It is a 


Living” 
veloped a proven way 
friends out of “foreigners”. 
non-profit organization which demon- 
that 
key individuals to understand and to 
trust the people of other countries 
to such an extent that they work for 


strates “it is possible to teach 


world unity . 

The Experiment takes young Am- 
ericans to live as members of families 
in other countries, and to a lesser 
extent from 
abroad io live in ihe homes of Ameri- 
about six each 
visitor member of the 
family with which he lives, speaking 
their language, and sharing in their 
He can 


brings young people 


cans. For weeks 


becomes a 


travels, pleasures, and work. 





tell his adopted family what Am- 
erica is like, and on his return he 
shares his observations and experi- 
ence with the people in his com- 
munity. 

Since it began in 1932 the Experi- 
ment has operated every summer. 
When war excluded it from Europe, 
Latin 
1,500 Americans have visited an esti- 


it worked in America. Over 
mated 9,000 people in 18 countries 
of Europe, Asia, and Latin America. 
The last two summers ihe Bureau 
of Adult Education of New York 
State has cooperated with the Experi- 
ment in International Living to send 
to Europe “Community Ambas- 
sadors” who are selected by various 
towns in the state and whose expenses 
are paid by local organizations. 
Those interested in further details 
can write to ihe University of the 
State of New York, The State Educa- 
tion Department, Albany 1, N.Y., for 
copies of the pamphlets, The Com- 
munity Project in International Un- 
derstanding, Crossroads, and Inter- 
national Understanding in Your 


Home Town. 
UN PLAY 


On January 11 the Womens Sec- 
tion of the United Nations Associa- 
tion in Toronto presented a play in 
the Recital Hall of the Royal Con- 
servatory of Music. Entitled Second 
Class Citizens, the play was written 
by Mrs. Pattie Tanner especially for 
the LUNA, The which took 


place in a community center. stressed 


action, 
the importance of protecting the 
rights of others lest we may one day 
lose our own. Copies of the play 
may be obtained for 20 cents from 
the United Nations Association, 72 
Queen St. W., Toronto 1, Ont. 


THE FORGOTTEN ELITE 

The International Refugee Organi- 
zation has recently published a little 
pamphlet called The Forgotten Elite: 
The Story o} Rejugee Specialists. lt 
describes the plight of some 26.000 
of the ablest, best trained men and 
women in Europe—-doctors, lawyers. 
professors, artists. writers. chemists. 
and engineers—-who are stranded in 
IRO camps because the nations of ihe 
world seem to have placed a “ban 
on brains”. The problem it raises 
merits the attention of all Canadians. 


In bringing DP’s and other immi- 
grants into Canada the policy of the 
that they 
should be brought in to a job that 


federal government is 
was waiting for them, or sponsored 
by responsible individuals or organi- 
zations. The result of this policy has 
been that a great number of highly 
skilled 


people have been forbidden entrance 


trained = and professional 
into Canada unless they had experi- 


ence in trades or manual work. 


IRO has now launched a campaign 
lo bring 500. of these specialists lo 
Canada by getting firms and indi- 
viduals to sponsor individual special- 
ists now in the DP camps. This pro- 
gram, which is being carried on 
through Rotary Clubs and some other 
organizations, requires an individual 
or firm to guarantee employment cl 
the specialist and to be responsible 
for him. and in some cases his family, 
until he can become settled and finan- 


cially responsible for himself. 


Full particulars can be obtained 


Hector Allard, Chief of 
IRO (Canada), Dept. 
143 Main St., Hull, Que. 


Mr. 
Viission,. 


a's 


from 
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PERSONNEL NOTES 

@ Davin THomson has been appoint- 
Music with the 
Division of Physical Education, \.B. 
@ Dr. WesTWATER. of the 
CAAE council. has been appointed 
Chief Inspector of Secondary Schools. 
Ottawa, to 


ed Supervisor of 


ROBERT 


succeed Dr. MacGregor 


Kasson who retired last summer. 

@ W. Darret MILLs. Supervisor of 
the Correspondence Study Branch of 
the Department of 
Nova has been appointed 
Assistant Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation to succeed T. A. M. Kirk. 


elected as a member of parliament in 


Education for 
Scotia. 


the recent provincial elections. 
@ Hon. 


become 


Henry Davirs Hicks 
first Minister of Education 
for the province of Nova Scotia. 


has 


@ Dr. L. Bernice MACNAUGHTON, a 
member of the Senate of the Univer- 
sity of New Brunswick, was elected 
President of the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation this 


year at its annual 


convention. 

® Mite. Renee Gacnon, of Quebec 
city has recently been appointed ad- 
ministrative secretary of “Visites In- 
terprovinciales 


NEW SONG BOOK 

Lift Your Voices is the title of a 
new song book which has recently 
heen published by the Department of 
Christian Education of the Canadian 
Council of Churches. In a convenient 





L”’ by 7” format, it gives the music 
of 147 songs considered especially 
suitable for use in local youth groups 
and at camps and conferences. The 
committee representing various young 
people’s organizations, sang together 
about 3,000 songs before settling on 
the ones most suitable for inclusion. 


The selection includes 27 general 
songs, 6 camp songs, 10 work chant- 
eys (including one from Palestine 
and one from China), 29 folk songs 
representing 21 different countries, 
7 art 8 national or interna- 
tional songs. 9 spirituals, 8 carols, 16 
hymns, 8 graces, and 21 rounds. 


songs, 


Those who have used the book in 
community singing are very enthus- 
iastic about it. It costs 50 cents, and 
may be ordered from all provincial 
Religious Education Councils, or 
from the Dept. of Christian Educa- 
tion. Canadian Council of Churches, 
299 Queen St. W.. Toronto 2B, Ont. 


STATISTICIANS WANTED 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has openings for two statisticians in 
the education field. One is for a 
Statistician. Grade 3, Education Divi- 
sion, for which the qualifications in- 
clude four years’ experience in sta- 
tistical work and a knowledge of the 
function and organization of Cana- 
dian institutions of higher education. 
The salary range is $3180-$3780. 
The other position is for a Statis- 
tician, Grade 2, to work on adult edu- 
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cation material. Further information 
may be obtained from the Civil Ser- 
vice Ottawa, from 
local post oflices or National Employ- 
ment Service ofhices. 
a 

COMMUNITY CENTERS — 

EAST AND WEST 

@ Last July the of Hants 
County. Nova Scotia, opened thei: 
War Memorial Community Center in 
the town of Windsor. In 1944 the 
late George H. Wiley left some $15.- 
000 to Windsor for a community hall, 
and the town council decided to raise 
additional to establish the 
center as a war memorial for Hants 
County. 
over $76,000 from business organiza- 
tions and residents of the district. 
The Center. which was built in Wind- 
sors Victoria Park, has audi- 
torium-gymnasium seating over 900. 


Commission, or 


citizens 


funds 


\ vigorous campaign raised 


an 


a stage for dramatics and recitals. a 


reading room which will be the local 
headquarters of a regional library. 


and clubrooms for community or- 
ganizations. The 
ambitious one for the community, and 
will make a permanent contribution 
to its cultural life. 

@ Prince Rupert, British Columbia. 
also has a flourishing civic center. 
Built in 1944 by the Canadian gov- 
ernment for the YMCA War Services 
at a cost of $157,000, and purchased 
in 1946 by the Civic Center Associa- 
tion. it contains an auditorium seat- 


project was an 


ing 800, with a stage and dressing 
rooms, one large and two small gym- 
nasiums, a public library, lounges and 
committee rooms. The capital fund 
was raised by service clubs and dona- 
tions, and the operating fund is 
drawn largely from membership fees 


and rentals. The Center now has a 
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WANTED: NEWS ITEMS 


Readers are invited to send us 
notes about local developments in 
adult education. Such notes should 
be short, snappy and accurate. 
If we get enough items, we will 
run regular regional columns like 
the “Notes from Nova Scotia”. 











schedule includ- 
ing regular periods for basketball. 
volleyball, badminton, bowling. iable 


crowded program 


tennis, billiards, wrestling, and box- 
ing; one evening a week devoted to 
each of: NFB movies. little theatre. 
symphony, Shrine Club band. and 
bridge club: classes in public speak- 
ing and radio announcing, wood- 
work, leathercraft, tailoring and home 


furnishing, and camera clubs. 


McLEAN GOES TO UNESCO 


Unesco officials have just an- 


nounced the appointment of Ross 
McLean of to 
Unesco film 


Paris. 


head 
with 


Canada up 


services, head- 


Commissioner of the 


his years as 
National Film 
Board one of the greatest resources 


quarters in 


for adult education found anywhere 
in the world has been built up, and 
VicLean 
had a major part. Canadians will 


field of 


in this development Ross 


wish him well in this new 


work. 


THE BETHEL PROGRAM 


Dr. Leland P. Bradford, Director 
of the National Training Laboratory 
in Group in Bethel. 
Maine. that the 
Laboratory will be held this year from 
June 25 to July 14. As the Laboratory 


Development 


has announced 


can accommodate only one hundred 
delegates. selection will be made with 


a view to securing the proper balance 





between action leaders, social scien- 
tists, trainers, and educators. 

Members of the Joint Planning 
Commission will have an opportunity 
to hear Dr. Bradford speak on the 
experimental work on group dynamics 
at its meeting in Montreal on 
February 10. 


NOTES FROM NOVA SCOTIA 

@ The Third Annual Hants Folk- 
school will be held at Kennetcook 
during the first two weeks of Feb- 
ruary. The School is organized by 
the Hants County Farmers’ Associa- 
tion and conducted by the Division 
of Adult Education with assistance 
from the Physical Fitness Division 
and the Department of Agriculture. 
The first Cape Breton Folkschool was 
held at Margaree in October with 
twenty young people in attendance. 
@ Cape Breton County will have the 
second regional library established 
Library develop- 
ment is proceeding apace in the Prov- 


in Nova Scotia. 


ince with two regions now organized, 


two more in process of organization, 


and other areas asking for assistance 
in development. 

@ Called by the Adult Education 
Division and the Regional Committee 
of the Dominion Drama Festival, 
fifty delegates representing about 
twenty-five provincial drama groups 
met in Halifax early in November to 
form the Nova Scotia Drama League. 
Since then two other provincial meet- 
ings have been held to elect officers, 
draw up a constitution, and promote 
spring drama festivals. Executive 
Secretary is Donald Wetmore, Dra- 
matics Adviser for the Adult Educa- 
tion Division. The Division has 
undertaken to issue a monthly Drama 
League Bulletin. 





CITIZENSHIP DEPARTMENT 

The recent reorganization of fed- 
eral departments marks another step 
toward Canada’s maturity as a nation. 
Particularly welcome is the establish- 
ment of a separate Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration. For- 
merly Immigration was under the 
Department of Mines and Resources, 
and Citizenship was a branch under 
the Secretary of State. Now there is 
a separate Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration: Mr. Walter E. Harris, 
the parliamentary assistant to Prime 
Minister St. Laurent, and M.P. for 
Gray-Bruce. 


ANSWERS TO UN QUIZ 
. Fifty-nine. 

2. Oct. 24, 1945—the 
Charter went into effect. 

3. Lake Success, New York. 

. General Assembly. 
5. Security Council. 
. All twelve months. 
. In September each year. 

8. Five permanent and six non-per- 
manent members. 

. China, France, 
U.S.S.R. 

. Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, 
Norway, and Yugoslavia. 

. Trygve Lie. 

2. Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion; World Health Organiza- 
tion: International Civil Aviation 
Organization; International 
Trade Organization; Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization; 
United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund; In- 
ternational Labor Organization; 
United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion. 


day the 


U.K., U.S.A., 


India. 
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The World—And You 


ERHAPS the greatest difficulty we 

have each spring in planning the 
Citizens’ Forum program is to decide 
what topics we should discuss in the 
field of international affairs. This. 
of course, is not because there is any 
dearth of possible subjects. 
of good suggestions come in from 
the groups and from other interested 
listeners. But events move so rapidly 
these days, world situations change 
so drastically almost over night, that 
it takes a good deal of courage to list 
any subject of international concern 
on a printed program. The fear 
is that some topic will be chosen that 
will be a dead issue by the time we 
reach our broadcast date. 


Scores 


Questions of national interest don’t 
usually present quite the same difh- 
culty. We know that the housing 
problem, for instance, is not likely to 
be solved with dramatic speed. We 
can be confident that housing will 
be a matter of urgent concern at any 
time we choose to discuss it. And the 
same with problems of education or 
of our export trade. 

But how can we possibly predict 
in June or July what will be happen- 
ing in Europe or Asia during the fol- 


lowing winter? The world situation 


which is causing us the most acute 


worry in the spring months may be 
a back number by the time the snow 
flies. And by that time. two or three 


new international issues, totally un- 
foreseen, may have emerged. 

It's true that our “In the News” 
topics, which come up every fourth 
broadcast, help us meet this difficulty. 
These dates are left open, and if the 
situation in China, in Palestine, or 
in Germany should suddenly reach a 
state of crisis, we can quickly arrange 
to discuss the question on one of 
these unscheduled evenings. The 
only trouble is that the titles for the 
“In the News” broadcasts can’t, of 
course, appear on the printed pro- 
gram, so its possible for people 
who might be keenly interested to 
miss them. 


without benefit of a 
crystal ball, Citizens’ Forum always 


So even 


has at least one section on interna- 
tional problems in the planned pro- 
gram. And _ this there’s no 
doubt that the topics chosen last 
spring are still of the most lively in- 
terest. Here are the titles and the 


season 


dates: 

Socialism in Britain: 

Is it Helping or Hindering Recovery ? 
February 9 —-How Should the West 

Deal with the Soviet Bloc? 
February 16--What’s the Best Ap- 

proach to World Peace? 


February 2 


With the British election date set. 
the broadcast on Labour Party poli- 
cies. which is to come from London. 
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England, could 


scarcely be more 
timely. 


Then the Tito “revolt” and 
the victory of the Communist armies 
in China may give us a new slant on 
our relations with the Soviet bloc and 
bring fresh interest to a discussion 
of the subject. Finally, Prime Min- 
ister St. Laurent’s statement that pros- 
pects for peace are less good this 
year than last gives added impor- 
tance to the third topic on our inter- 
national list. 


But what about the whole business 
of discussing international issues on 
Citizens’ Forum? We know from 
questionnaires that with a good many 
people the evenings devoted to affairs 
in the world outside Canada are the 
most popular in the season’s pro- 
gram. But we know, too, that some 
individuals, and more_ particularly 
some groups, find these evenings the 
least satisfying. 

For one thing, there are people 
who feel that they have too little in- 
formation to come to grips with these 
subjects. 
iodical 


Their newspaper and per- 
reading is not consistent 
enough, or sufficiently extensive, to 
give them a sense of ease in discus- 
But more than this, a good 
many people experience a feeling of 
frustration when confronted 


sion. 


with 


these large international questions. 
They feel themselves powerless to 


affect the big world issues. What 
practical action can they take when 
they are through their evening of dis- 


cussion ? 


It must be admitted that subjects 
of international concern often seem 
very far removed from everyday 
living. Some people believe they 
really are too remote to sustain group 


interest. Because this feeling of re- 





moteness from the big issues is fairly 
widespread, Citizens’ Forum always 
begins the season with the discussion 
of family and community problems. 
The groups first tackle topics which 
are close to them, and which lend 
themselves to direct and practical 
action. The year opens on ground 
that is familiar to all. 


But if we never leave ihis familiar 
ground we are shirking a good frac- 
tion of our responsibility as citizens. 
Our government is continually mak- 
ing decisions in the field of interna- 
tional affairs. It is committing us 
to policies and to courses of action 
in the world outside Canada. If we 
don’t bother to inform ourselves on 
these questions, if we consider them 
beyond our range of interest, we can 
have no means of making up our 
minds about the wisdom of our gov- 
ernment’s line of conduct. What our 
government does in the outside world 
will affect us as individuals even- 
tually. Perhaps it will affect us very 
quickly. 

In the month of February, Citi- 
zens’ Forum will discuss some topics 
that may seem remote at first, but 
are really quite close to home. 





TO REMIND YOU 


that you can obtain a study 
pamphlet covering each of 
the international topics to 
be heard on Citizens’ Forum 
during February by writing 
to the National Office, 340 
Jarvis St., Toronto. Citizens’ 
Forum pamphlets are l0c a 
single copy, and $1.00 for 
the series. 
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Farm Forum 











The First Decade 


VERY paper you pick up these 


days has articles about the half- 
century that is past and the new one 
that is just beginning. It seems to be 
a time for stock-taking. 


National Farm Radio Forum can't 
look back over the half-century be- 
cause it is a mere child nine years 
old. The first Forum broad- 
cast went on the air on January 21. 
1941. But plans were being made 
and experiments were being tried in 
1940 that led directly Farm 
Forum. So it’s not out of place for 
Farm Forum to look back on its first 
decade--the 1940's. 


Farm 


into 


Why Was It Started? 
Most of Farm 


now an established program. 
There are about 1600 active groups 
representing 27.000 
people. Yet 
Forum did not exist. 
it cet started ? 
beginnings? 


us accept Forum 


as 
some farm 
ago Farm 
How, then. did 
What prompted its 


ten years 


Farm Forum grew out of the de- 
pression of the thirties. Here is the 
storv as told the Farm 


Handbook: 


in Forum 


“Low prices in the 1930's left a 
trail of unrepaired buildings and 
sagging fences to tell the grim story 
of depression across the farmlands 
of Canada. By the late 30’s not only 
agricultural technicians but many 
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farmers as well were beginning to 
realize that farming was no longer 
simply a matter of efficient produc- 
tion. The pressing problems of agri- 
culture had become marketing, dis- 
tribution, income, and social organi- 
zation, to mention only a few. 


“World War II came and the 
Canadian farmer who had been the 
forgotten man was suddenly called 
upon to play a major role in food 
production. His confidence returned 
and with it a deepening realization 
of vast social and economic forces 
in which he was caught up. Many 
thousands of farm people began 
quietly to revise their thinking 
and were receptive to information 
upon which they could build new 
judgments. Farm Radio Forum 
came into being to serve this need, 
and since its beginning it has been 
devoted to broadening rural under- 
standing through discussion of 
social and economic problems. If 
rural people were to have a full 
part in the democratic processes of 
the country their judgments must 
be sound. Such judgment could be 
solidly founded upon understanding 
and experience gained through dis- 
cussion and action in their own 
communities. Thus ran the thought 
of those who guided the develop- 
ment of Farm Forum in its early 
days.” 


How Successful Has It Been? 


The there, and Farm 
Forum came into being to meet the 
need. How it got started and what 


need was 





experiments paved the w ay is a story 
that we haven’t room to tell here. 
(But it may be found in the Farm 
Forum Handbook.) 


We set out to take stock. so let’s 
review the record. 


The first Farm Forum season ran 
on an Eastern network from January 
21 to April 8, 1941. Eleven broad- 
casts were presented, and study 
groups or “Forums” were organized 
in all five of the eastern provinces. 


The response was encouraging and 
the future of Farm Forum looked 


bright. Today some people are dis- 


appointed that Farm Forum has not 
made bigger strides in numbers. The 
following table gives a comparison 


of the number of groups registered 
in the eastern provinces at the end 
of the first season, and at the end of 
1949: 


Apr., 1941 
219 


98 


24 
35 


51 


Dec., 1949 
S00 
133 

oO 
134 


Ontario 
Quebec 
N.B. 
N.S. 
P.E.I. 

Total 387 

In the fall of 1941, Farm Radio 
Forum became national and the west- 
ern provinces joined the project. For 
various reasons, it has been found 
more difficult to get groups organ- 
ized in the west than the 
However, of the best Farm 
Forums are to be found in the west. 


in east. 


some 


Statistically speaking, Farm Forum 
has been no landslide, but it has 
shown a steady growth. Perhaps, in 
the long run, that may prove the 
soundest way to build. 
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Has it achieved its purpose of 
“broadening rural understanding 
through discussion of social and econ- 
omic problems”? Here, Farm Forum 
can take a bow. 


Farm Radio Forum has stuck to 
social and economic topics in spite 
of fairly strong pressure from time 
to time for topics on production. 
Forum members have participated 
fully in all and their 
opinions have been recorded and re- 
ported. rural 
understanding”, the groups say that 
Farm Radio Forum has accomplished 
the following: Increased neighborli- 
ness; a strengthening of community 


discussions 


As to “broadening 


spirit and cooperation; a voice for 
the farmer; a means of studying and 
solving farm problems together: a 
broader and more tolerant outlook; 
a better understanding of national 
problems and of the problems in other 
unity among 
farmers, and greater strength in farm 


provinces; a greater 


organizations. 


In addition to these accomplish- 
ments, the Farm Forum groups have 
gained a great deal of experience in 
community action through carrying 
out action projects. 


There is good reason to believe, 
then, that Farm Forum was fairly 
successful in meeting the needs of 
farm people in the decade just past. 
And as we enter the fifties with new 
threats of falling farm prices and 
unsold surpluses, we are confident 
that farm people will turn more and 
more to National Farm Radio Forum 
as a means of studying those “vast 
social and economic forces” in which 
they are again caught up. 





> A timely tribute to a great 
pioneer in university extension. 


Dr. A. E. 


By E. 


ia 1912 the University of Alberta 
graduated its first class of stu- 
dents. Among them was an enor- 
mous myopic young man with a bril- 
liant record: in classics and (although 
he couldn't see two feet in front of 
him glasses) a crushing, 
frightening the football 
field. He was already nearly thirty 
when he graduated. Albert Edward 
Ottewell had been brought up on a 
Alberta. 
in the tough closing years of the last 
century. He has often told me that 
his father wakened his large family 
of large boys each morning by shout- 


without 


record or 


pioneer farm in Clover Ba: 


ing up the ladder to the loft where 
the, slept: “Roll out. bovs. daylight 
No rabbits. no break- 


\pparently there were times 


in the swap. 
fast!” 
in those days when that was not by 


an\ means a novel situation. 


When Ottewell 
actually headed for the ministry and 
had served as student 
preacher on Alberta’ mission fields. 
But Dr. H. Vi. Tory. the founder and 
president of the university. with his 


eraduated he was 


already 


keen eve for men of quality. had 


another idea about young Ottewell’s 
future. He had decided that a uni- 
versity which depended for its exist- 
ence on the taxes of the people should 
be in a position lo provide some sort 
of recognizable quid pro quo. In dis- 
cussing the job of University Exten- 


sion. Dr. Tory used to say: 


Ottewell 


A. Corbett 


“This establishment, in addition to 
capital expenditure in buildings and 
equipment, costs the people of 
Alberta over half a million dollars 
a year. Many of them will never 
see the place, much less have an 
opportunity of attending, or having 
their children attend its classes. Yet 
we want the citizens of the province 
to feel that the university belongs 
to them, that it exists to serve them. 
The time may come when the 
existence of a university will de- 
pend on the public’s assurance that 
its thinking and research are of 
vital importance to the community. 
The job of the Extension Depart- 
ment is to find out from the people 
what the university can do for them 
beyond the classroom and _ the 
laboratory.” 


It was thus that Dr. Tory chose 
Ottewell, in 1912, to be director of 
the newly established department of 


He couldn’t have chosen 
a better man. With incredible energy 
and with great skill and understand- 
ing he built up one of the best 
equipped organizations of its kind 
the continent. When I joined 
the department in 1920 there were 
close to 300 travelling libraries in 
constant circulation throughout the 
province, an open-shelf library of 
15,000 volumes circulated by mail to 
people remote from ordinary library 
services, a package library system of 
materials for use by debating and 
discussion clubs, several hundred 
lantern slides used by 


extension. 


on 


boxes of 
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DR. A. E. OTTEWELL 


schools and churches, and a moving- 
picture library with over one hundred 
films. Short courses were provided, 
lecture courses arranged, correspond- 
ence courses in economics sent out. 
Agricultural instruction in soils, mar- 
keting, livestock, co-operatives, etc., 
were all provided by a vigorous pro- 
vincial Department of Agriculture. 
Our job was to bring to the remote 
places of the province whatever cul- 
tural and entertainment values the 
university could offer as a means of 
community — solidarity. 
strengthening morale, awakening the 


encouraging 


civic conscience in regard to better 
home and school conditions; to bring 
color and some kindliness into the 





hard and lonely lives of frontier 
people. 

For this. all the equipment noted 
above was useful, but it was Mr. Otte- 
well’s opinion that equipment and 
services, however bountiful, can be 
of little the kind of 


personal which — en- 


value without 
relationship 
courages participation and responsi- 
bility in the effort. 
extension people. if they are to be 
with a 


They 


use the resources ol 


In other words, 
effective. cannot be content 
wholly receptive constituency. 
must somehow 
the university to teach people how to 
That is not 


help themselves. 
Jt means constant iravel, late nights 


easy. 


in country schoolhouses, long hours 





of discussion, bad roads, bad beds. 
bad food, and unutterable weariness. 
but reward in terms of human grati- 
tude beyond all price. 

One was always learning. For ex- 
ample, shortly after I joined the De- 
partment | made my way by train 
and farm wagon to a pioneer com- 
munity on the road to Peace River 
for a two-weeks’ lecture trip. | 
arrived to find that my first job was 
to adjudicate a play in the log com- 
munity hall. An enterprising 
lishman had persuaded the 
munity that if they were going to 
put on a play it might as well be a 
good one, so they had decided on 
Macbeth. My driver told me that the 


Eng- 
com- 


whole neighborhood was Shakespeare 


one of the 
declared, that 
He found it 


when 


crazy. His wife 
witches: a part, he 
suited her admirably. 
disturbing. was 
stirring the porridge to hear her mut- 
tering: 


was 


however. she 


“Round about the cauldron go; 
In the poison’d entrails throw. 


. .- Double, double. toil and trouble; 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble.” 

and on his own part to find himself, 

while sharpening a butcher knife. 

whispering under his breath, 

“If it were done when ‘tis done, then 
*twere well 

*Twere done quickly”; 

or his neighbor’s wife, at the iron- 

“Out damned 


ing-board, cursing, 


spot! Out I say!” 

At times that night I was almost 
the only one in the audience, for 
everyone else was either on the stage 
or in the wings. It was great fun and 
it was my first lesson in the value 
of amateur dramatics as a medium 


of group activity. 


It was to this kind of life. with its 
variety of experience, that Ottewell 
introduced me. I had first met Otte- 
well in 1918 in England. He had 
come over to assist Dr. Tory in set- 
ting up the Khaki College, and came 
down to the Canadian Army camp at 
Seaford to lecture to the troops. The 
month before we had filled the ma- 
chine-gun gymnasium with 
1,200 men to listen to a distinguished 
lecturer from Montreal. He spoke 
for an hour, but at the end of the 
first fifteen minutes, his audience had 
dwindled to a corporal’s guard. Otte- 
well’s lecture was to be the second 


depot 


in a series of monthly lectures, and 
when I met him at the station I 
trembled with fear at the thought of 
what was going to happen to him. 
He had chosen to speak on “Evolu- 
tion”, and once again we had packed 
the auditorium. The boys were will- 
ing to take another chance. 
have had no fear. 
usual technique. 


I need 

He followed his 
First he got them 
singing, and then with earthy wit and 
laughter at 
his own sallies he held his audience 
spellbound for an hour. After that 
in England, and, after the Armistice, 
in France, the Canadian army could 


spontaneous bellowing 


never have too much of Ottewell. 
He was a man of great kindness, 
and when I joined him in 1920 after 
two years in military hospitals he 
insisted that for the first year at least 
I take it easy. He took then and con- 
tinued to take for the next eight years 
by far the heaviest end of the work. 
During the sixteen years in which 
he served as director of the depart- 
ment he travelled continuously over 
dreadful roads, and no roads at all, 
in a Model T Ford coupe. He ar- 
ranged circuits of a month or two 





weeks, during which time he stood 
and talked a hand- 
cranked moving-picture machine in 


or operated 


country schools most of the night, and 
drank and talked 


homes most of the day. 


tea in country 

The battered Ford car he drove was 
tilted the at 
angle of about 25 degrees. From the 
rear it always seemed to be proceed- 


from drivers seat an 


ing at terrific speed with a kind of 


sideways crablike motion. To pull 
his car out of the everlasting mud- 


holes of the Alberta 


an ingenious and devilish device by 


roads. he had 


means of which he could fasten a rope 
to a distant tree or telegraph pole. 
the other end to an enormous project- 
the 
groaning engine to do its own dirty 


ing rear wheel-hub. and force 


work. I never understood how that 
contraption conquered a five-foot hole 
of gumbo. but it did. 

He that 298 
pounds, mostly solid bone and muscle. 


weighed al time 
I know how much he weighed be- 
cause | went with him one time to 
the 


stood watching a man with one of 


Edmonton Exhibition and we 
those swing weighing machines. You 
gave the man a quarter, he guessed 
your weight. and if he missed by 
more than three pounds he gave you 
Ottewell 
stepped up, paid his quarter, and sat 
on the swing seat. The man looked 
at him a minute and then said, “Well. 


a box of cheap chocolates. 


I guess this baby weighs 240 pounds.” 


The indicator shot up to 298 and the 
disgusted operator handed Ottewell 
his box of chocolates and said, “Get 
outta here. you must be full of wet 
hay.” 

Ottewell’s technique in handling an 
audience was simple but sound. He 
used to get them singing “The Old 
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Grey Mare”, “Old MacDonald Had a 
Farm’, or “Alouette”, until the rafters 
creaked, and in a few minutes he 
would break down the reserve of the 
Next he 
would run a moving-picture show for 
the children. Then he would give 
a talk, usually illustrated with slides. 
on any one of a half hundred lectures 
he had in his repertoire: better farm- 


most indifferent audience. 


ing methods; the cooperative move- 
ment and its value in giving rural 
people economic stability; the need 
for organized group action in getting 
better schools: better living stand- 
ards, etc., ete. 

Ottewell was quite fearless in deal- 
ing with people or in discussing a 
Once he had 


driven forty-five miles on a cold and 


controversial question. 


stormy night to address a meeting 
of farmers in the schoolhouse of a 
small town. He found that no prep- 
aration had been made for his recep- 
There was no fire on in the 
the looked 
though it hadn't been swept for a 
week, 


tion. 
school. and place as 
Ottewell put a fire on in the 
stove. swept out the school, filled the 
wood box with wood, and sat down 
to wait for his audience. Before he 
was through with his talk that even- 
ing he made the sweeping statement 
that if you wanted to find the most 
ignorant, ineflicient man in most Al- 
berta municipalities you had only to 
look for the chairman of the local 
school board. 

Ottewell was particularly anxious 
that the people should know about 
the basic principles of evolution, not 
only in terms of human life and 
society, but from the practical point 
of view of stock-breeding. He had 
a thoroughgoing illustrated lecture 
with charts and diagrams, and at 





some time or another almost every 
Alberta must have 
I have no doubt 


community in 
heard that lecture. 
it was of great and lasting value, but 
it was a source of constant annoyance 
to Dr. Tory, who received weekly pro- 
tests from those communities in which 
the Calgary Bible Institute or some 
other fundamentalist had 


found a foothold. 


He Was known and 


group 


welcomed in 
almost every school district from the 
Peace River to the Montana border, 
and from Lloydminster in the east to 
Rocky Mountain House in the west. 
He was alert for 
talented young people, and there must 


alwavs on. the 


have been hundreds of young farm 
people who entered the University 
and later became leaders in the life 
of the province because they had been 
encouraged by Ottewell to complete 
their formal education. 


Ottewell was always aware of the 
fact that it is possible to have every 
type of equipment, and yet fail to 
make any lasting impression of edu- 
cational value on a rural community. 
For that reason, early in the history 
of the Department of Extension, he 
organized what he called “Farm 
Young People’s Week”. 
about the first week in June from two 
to three hundred young farm people 


very yeal 


from every part of the province are 
guests of the University of Alberta. 
best 
for training in community leadership. 


It was in the sense a school 
and many of the present leaders in 
the farm movements of Alberta got 
their first training in public life in 
that school. 


He also recognized early on that 
the radio could be a powerful medium 


in mass education. As early as 1925 


he persuaded the provincial govern- 
ment to provide funds for a radio 
(CKUA) until it 
taken the provincial 
government, was responsible for a 


station which, up 


was over by 
great deal of experimental work in 
radio inter- 
pretation, in drama, in round-table 


education. In musical 
discussion techniques, in the teaching 
in the use of radio 
lo serve the everyday 


of French. and 
needs of farm 
people, CKUA was the pioneer in 
Canada. 


In 1928 Ottewell left the Depart- 
ment to become registrar of the uni- 
versity, but he was not a man to be 
entirely confined by the routines of 
administration. He could not cut 
himself off from the people he had 
served so long. He was in constant 
demand as a speaker and lecturer: 
he became chairman of the Edmon- 
ton School Board. president of the 
Alberta School Trustees \ssociation. 
and later president of the National 
Association. He excellent 
registrar of the university, but he will 


Was an 


be remembered chiefly as the pioneer 


in university extension services in 


Canada. He was a man of progres- 
sive spirit and experimental mind. 
and whatever reputation the Depart- 
ment of Extension achieved as a first- 
class educational institution of its 
kind was largely due to his vision, 
initiative. and boundless energy. 
When he died in 1947 he left behind 
him a great name and a noble tradi- 
tion, and the news of his passing 
must have brought sorrow to thou- 
sands of remote inconspicuous people 
in Alberta in hundreds of country 
homes where his gargantuan laughter 
had brought fun, and knowing him 


had been an inspiration. 





> What has been learned from 
the pioneer work at Gordon House. 


Age Comes Into Its Own 


By Kathleen Gorrie 


NOON after Gordon Neighborhood 
J House, West End 
Community Center, was opened in 
1942 it became apparent that there 
was a higher than average number 
of people over sixty in the West End 
population, and that our adult mem- 
bership was predominantly in that 
Vancouver is the Mecca 
in Canada for retired men and women 


Vancouver's 


age group. 


who seek to escape the extremes of 
heat and cold in other parts of the 
country. The West End attracts a 
large proportion of these older people 
because of its proximity to Stanley 
Park. English Bay, and the down- 
town shopping district. Therefore it 
isnot surprising that Gordon House 


should have in its membership several 


hundred men and women who are 


have passed, the 
What is ex- 
ceptional is the variety and vitality 


of the olde: 


people enjoy in the Center. 


approaching, ot 
three-score milestone. 


activities which ihese 


When they first come to the Center 
many of these men and women are 
lonely, often bitter, beginning io euc- 
cumb to the feebleness of old age, 
feeling discarded and deserted by 


their families. As weeks pass. they 
make congenial friends. revive old 
interests or discover new ones. find 
their days and evenings filled with 
things to do, and their help. still 
sought and appreciated. Soon they 


are literally re-created, 





Gordon House Workers are con- 
stantly being consulted by organiza- 
tions in other about 
what they term our “pioneer work” 
with this age group. Our approach 
has been experimental and our con- 
clusions are still tentative, but out 
of our experiences have come these 
which we 
what they are worth. 


communities 


convictions pass on for 

The first requirement in any club 
or center which exists to provide 
opportunities for a fuller, more mean- 
ingful. and more satisfying life is 
that it radiate an atmosphere of 
warmth and friendliness. This is 
particularly necessary where elderly 
people are concerned. It is not easy, 
have dis- 
of their 
dreary rooms or from the shelter of 
from their self- 


communities 
them out 


as many 
covered. to draw 


relatives homes. o1 


centered lives. Too often it is as- 
sumed that to launch a project all 
that is 
attractive club house or to organize 


A few people may 


necessary is to open up an 
a good party. 
come if you do, but these are usually 
men and women who are resourcefui 
The ones for whom 
the shy, the 
friendless, the lonely, the poor in 
spirit, or in cash—will be slow to 
respond, Their reluctance 
sistance can be overcome by effort, 
thought. understanding, and _ tact. 
Through experience we are devising 


and assertive. 
we are most concerned 


and re- 


ways and means to accomplish this. 





An attractive card of introduction 
is made available for individuals and 
organizations to give to older per- 
sons whom they think might enjoy 
Gordon House activities. On the card. 
in addition io the address, is the name 
of the person they are to ask for, and 
that staff 
volunteer—will be ready to show the 
visitor over the house, and will try 


person-—a member or a 


to learn something of his or her 
interests and needs in the course of 
a friendly talk. 


some activity. on a definite date at a 


They will suggest 


definite time. to which the prospec- 


live member may come to “sample” 
what the House has to offer. They 
are told of the reading room, of the 
opportunity for piano practice, and 
of the sewing-machine privileges. 

If at all possible, a potential or new 
member is quickly introduced to an 
feel can 
depend on them to “sell” the House 
better than anyone else. In the light 


active member. we we 


as 


of knowledge gleaned of the new- 
comers background we endeavor to 
find someone in the House with whom 
there will be some common bond 

birthplace. old home town, or a spe- 
cial interest or hobby. Great care is 
taken preparing invitations to 
parties or entertainments so that the 


prospective guests may feel that they 
are If they are 
strangers to the House someone is 


very much wanted. 
found to pick them up so that they 
may be helped over the first difficult 
moment of meeting a roomful of 
strangers. 

One of the major reasons jor estab- 
lishing new centers for older people 
is that. owing to the changes in family 
grand- 
of the 


family group, nor is there a place 


life and housing conditions, 
parents are no longer part 
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for them in industry or business. It 
seems to us that if they are. still 
further set apart in the community, 
by providing them with a recreational 
center of their own, their feeling of 
rejection may be aggravated. 

As is a family 
center our old people are not isolated 


Gordon House 
from other age groups, which we con- 
sider an Each has some- 
thing to give the other. Although 
for the most part, groups are divided 
into Young Adults 
they to- 
frequent for 
special holiday celebrations, an occa- 
sional “Open House”, 


Is 


asset. 


on an age basis 


and Seniors are drawn 


gether on occasions 
joint fund- 
raising projects, and best of all in 
the House Council, where they meet 
with the staff to consider ways of im- 
proving the operation of the Center. 

While we think it desirable to have 
this “family™ relationship, we realize 
it is not always practical. In many 


communities, centers are already 
established for the younger people 
and there but to 
open a club to provide for their 


We would that 


such instances efforts be made to con- 


is alternative 


elders. suggest in 
trive joint activities and joint proj- 
ects so that old and young can meet. 
share effort, and pool knowledge and 
experience as they used to do in ihe 
large families of the “good old days’. 

At Gordon House the staff worker 
explains to newcomers that members 
give of their time. skills, and talent 
in a cooperative project. An attempt 
is made to determine how each indi- 
vidual might be able to contribute. 
as we have found that the maximum 
satisfactions are derived by those 
members who feel they are needed 
and depended upon. For example. 
the members of the volunteer three- 








Miss KATHLEEN Gorrie was Di- 
rector of Gordon House during its 
formative years, and is now Head 
Resident of the University Settle- 
ment in Toronto. 











piece orchestra which plays for the 
Young Adult Old Time Dance every 
Friday night are old-timers from the 
prairies who acquired their skill with 
bow and calls forty years ago and 
have come alive again through the 
warm, gay relationships they have 
formed with the young folks. 


One of our grave mistakes, when 
we first began to organize groups for 
elderly women. was to assume that, 
because of their age and infirmities. 
we should do and plan things for 
them. Willing and kindly volunteers 
were on hand to wait on them and 
to anticipate every want. It was not 
before they rebelled. They 
wanted to run their own “show” 
now do. 


long 


and 
They finance, prepare, and 
their 


serve own refreshments. and 


plan their own activities. 


It is necessary to remember that 


old and young want more than just 


recreation and companionship. Each 
seeks recognition as a person, and 
recognition of his own accomplish- 
ments. They want, and need, to par- 
ticipate. They still have undeveloped 
capacities which can be drawn out 
if given the opportunity. (One of our 
women, well over sixty-five. who had 
before worked 
several 


clay, 
small groups of 
figures which were shown at the 
Pacific National Exhibition and drew 
favorable from artists.) 
Unless the groups are free and inde- 


never with 


modelled 
comment 


pendent those wants will not be satis- 
fied and the group will die, or, what 
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is worse, the members may become 
grasping, dependent, and dissatisfied 


old people. 


When we are asked for suggestions 
as to suitable recreation for elderly 
people we are amused. “Age can- 
not wither or custom stale their in- 
finite variety.” to misquote Mr. 
Shakespeare. We find that except 
for such active sports as basketball 
or floor hockey they do everything 
our young people do, only they do it 
a little harder. Our teen-age dances 
are dull and slow compared to those 
of our Old Time Dance Club, many 
of whose members are well past their 
allotted span. Their bridge and whist 
games and keener than 
those of our Young Adults. Their 
discussion group on social issues pro- 


are faster 


duces most astounding modern opin- 


ions on love. divorce. manners, 


morals, and child training. 


Most of the five to six hundred 
men and women over sixty who be- 
long to the House come two or three 
times a week, some of them twice a 
day. They live fuller and busier 
lives than most of our younger people. 
Many of them assure us, when we 
express wonder that they are not worn 
out after a particularly strenuous 
evening, that they feel better than 
they have for years, in spite of the 
fact that we know they have—or were 
to have—shaky 
limbs, 


hearts, 
of the 
As 
observe their joy in living we are sure 
that Robert was 
right when he said: “Doesn't life go 
down with a better grace foaming in 
full body over a precipice, than miser- 


supposed 


rheumatic and some 


other symptoms of aging. we 


Louis Stevenson 


ably struggling to an end in sandy 
deltas?” 





Recreation for Old People 


By Eleanor I. Dixon 


ECREATION workers in the past 

have thought primarily in terms 
Only 
recently has it occurred to us that old 
people might want similar opportuni- 


of children and young adults. 


ties to have some fun. 


One reason for this new awareness 
may be the physical fact that there 
are more old people now in relation 
to the total population than ever be- 
fore in the 
Thanks to the 
medicine, public health educational 
programs, and improved living con- 
ditions. 


history of mankind. 


miracles of modern 


seventeen years have been 
added to the average life expectancy 
since the turn of the century. Modern 
science has given this gift of extra 
years. but what has been achieved if 
these become 


years meaningless: 


more years for what? Today this is 
the challenge which faces all of us 


who are interested in social welfare. 


What are some of the problems 
which these people face when they 
live longer? Upon application for 
membership at The Second Mile Club 
tell us that 
their greatest problem is idleness 


old people repeatedly 
“just putting in the time’. Loneli- 
ness seems to be the thing which most 
frequently drives old people to seek 
Club for companionship. 


out our 





Miss ELeanor Dixon is Program | 
Director of the Second Mile Club, 
a Toronto project for older people. 








which is 
Also, in 


many cases they seek an opportunity 


They want activity 
purposeful and pleasurable. 


some 


to do something for somebody else. 


Recreation for old people must be 
as varied as recreation for any other 
Merely having lived a 


age froup. 


certain number of years does not 


necessarily give older people much 
in common. Life interests and hob- 
bies do not change materially with 
the 


have been interested in sports, handi- 


increasing years. People who 
crafts, reading, art. or music still wel- 
come opportunity to exercise these 
arts and skills. 

The people who are over Sixty 
vears of age today grew up in an era 
when it was the accepted pattern for 
most people to leave school early and 
vo to work. When the long working 
they often had little 

left for leisure-time 
Therefore the 
older people today have to learn how 


day was over 


time or energy 
activities. many of 
to play. People of any age learn to 
play the same way that they learn 
anything actual and 


Many older 


people who have never had any hob- 


else-—through 


pleasurable experience. 


hies now are anxious to develop some 
in an effort to put in time more 
happily and effectively. 

| asked a number of our Second 
Mile Club members for their opinions 
on what is satisfying recreation for 
Men and women alike 
stressed the need for handicraft op- 


old people. 
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portunities. They felt that old people 
needed a place to sew, paint. whittle. 
and “to make do and mend”. They 
needed help in securing the basic craft 
supplies and the necessary tools, com- 
petent instruction when desired, and 
an opportunity to show their com- 
pleted work to other people. 
stated that achieve- 
ment to make something and not have 


They 
it was a hollow 


anyone offer approval and encourage- 
ment. 


Music art 


seemed universally popular. 


which 
Many 


of our members enjoy playing our 


was another 


Club piano, especially the old songs. 
Our weekly singsongs remain unfail- 
ingly popular. Everyone seems to 
like to sing, although as one old lady 
aptly commented, “It’s a cinch that 
we are no serious competition for the 
Leslie Bell Singers.” 


Other activities which were men- 
tioned were parties, social dancing. 
concerts, movies, lectures, trips to the 
Art Gallery, Museum 
these trips did not involve too much 
walking. Variety 


emphasized too. 


as long as 
in 
The 


“We need something 


program was 
members said, 
to think 
and talk about, something to look for- 
ward to—anything to break the mon- 


otony of the days.” 


new 


Our members also mentioned that 
which the 
active participation of the members 
themselves 


any program involves 


is more fun and more 
satisfying for them. Old people grow 
very weary of the spectator role in 
life; they still want an active part in 


it themselves. 

They also expressed a decided pre- 
ference for working in groups. Mrs. 
75 commented: “Most of us are too 


Making music is not a prerogative of the young. 
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much alone as it is.” 


They 


favor of mixed social groups. 


were in 
One 
old lady said a little patronizingly, 
“The poor men are so lost without 
their womenfolk.” Her best friend 
asked, “Why aren't you more honest 
and admit that life is more fun when 
the men are around?” 


The members were unanimous in 
stressing the desirability of having 
their recreational facilities separate 


from other age groups. I told them 
that The Second Mile Club, which is 
only for men and women sixty years 
of age and over. had been criticized 
for cutting off our old people’s con- 
tacts with young people and children. 
Mrs. 78 snorted: “Who’s cut off from 
them? 


at home. on the street. in the shops. 


They are all over everywhere 


It's a great pleasure and relief to 
escape from them here.” 


On the question of leadership, our 
Club members said that they like to 
serve on committees. to help plan 
and carry out the Club work as much 
as possible, but that the smooth 
Club for old 


people definitely required some staff 


functioning of any 
who were not of the Club member- 
They felt that the age of such 
staff was relatively unimportant. It 


ship. 


was the patience, tact, good humor, 


and degree of understanding that 


They 


stated that someone was needed who 


counted, regardless of age. 
had the time and capacity to listen 
sympathetically to both sides of any 
dispute. some objective person who 


wouldn't take sides or play any 


favorites. 
With 


workers should realize that old people 
are adults in the full maturity of life. 


this age group, recreation 


They have many abilities and skills 
and a lifetime’s experience which 
should be drawn upon in every pos- 
sible The fact that they are 
older adults. however. does not mean 
that these people ought to be willing 
and able to plan and run all their 
own activities without any staff assist- 
Older adults 
help on program resources 


way. 


ance. need the same 
(per- 
haps more if their leisure-time ex- 
perience has been limited), the same 
sustained interest and encouragement. 
the same amount of personal warmth 
and approval from the worker as 
any other age group. 

One 
“Any 


freshes 


definition of recreation 


activity which revives or re- 


one after toil or exertion: 


any activity which amuses, diverts, 


or gratifies: activity which re- 


any 
animates languid spirits.” There are 
thousands of languid spirits merely 
existing throughout our countryside 
today. Ours is the challenge and the 
responsibility to help the old people 
themselves plan to reanimate their 


languid spirits. 


Some of the things which help 
create satisfying recreation for old 
people are: a place where they know 
they are always welcome: Club hours 
which fit their needs; and activities 
planned and carried out by the old 
people themselves with staff assist- 
ance. They welcome the opportunity 
to meet and make new friends, to de- 
velop new interests and hobbies, to 
enjoy some mental stimulation, and. 
perhaps most important of all, a place 
where they fun. 
Memories are not enough; everybody 
needs to look forward to what to- 


can have some 


morrow brings. 
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Canadians Look at Old Age 








RESEARCH 


The only laboratory in Canada do- 
ing scientific research on the process 
of aging is the Gerontological Unit 
in the Allan Memorial Institute of 
Psychiatry at Montreal. This Unit. 
which established in 1945, 
headed by Dr. Karl Stern, and 
carrying on studies designed to pro- 
vide information on two important 
questions: How can prolong 
human life. and how can we lessen, 
if not eliminate, those malfunction- 
ings and disturbances which impair 
the existing lifetime of so many older 
individuals? 


was 


1S 


by 


1s 


we 


Dr. Stern has published 
a considerable number of papers on 
various aspects of aging. The most 
interesting of these to the layman is 
“Observations in an Old Age Coun- 
selling Center” (reprinted from the 
Journal of Gerontology, Jan., 1948) 
which gives a preliminary survey of 
findings obtained from the first hun- 
dred clients of a pioneer Old Age 
Counselling established in 
Montreal in association with a social 


agency. 


Center 


EDUCATION 


One person who has done a great 
deal to make Canadians better in- 
formed about the problems of old age 
is Dr. S. R. Laycock. Professor of 
Educational Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan. In maga- 
zines and newspapers and radio talks 
Dr. Laycock has been helping to edu- 
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cate the public about the mental 
hygiene of later life. A series of 
radio talks on “Needs of Old Folks” 
which he gave over the CBC has been 
published in a little pamphlet called 
Many Happy Returns, and may be 
obtained from the Saskatchewan De- 
partment of Public Health. 


PLAN FOR COMMUNITY ACTION 

A Manual giving “Suggestions for 
the Development of An Old Age Re- 
creation Project” has been prepared 
by Dr. Reva Gerstein, Chairman of 
Social Welfare of the National Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women. This 15-page 
mimeographed booklet is designed to 
help communities in planning and 
developing old-age recreation cen- 
ters. While it is brief and simple 
in form, it gives many practical sug- 
which local committees 
should find valuable. It may be ob- 
tained from the National Council of 
Jewish Women of Canada, 44 St. 
George Street, Toronto. 


gestions 


WELFARE STUDIES 

The Public Welfare Division of 
the Canadian Welfare Council has 
set up a Committee on the Needs of 
the Aged to make a research study 
of the old-age problem in Canada. 
When the study is completed, recom- 
mendations to be sent to Do- 
minion, provincial, and municipal 
Its first report was 
presented at a meeting of the Di- 


are 


governments. 





vision in Winnipeg in January, 1949, 
and copies of this report are avail- 
able from the Canadian Welfare 
Council, 245 Cooper St.. Ottawa. 


Two other important reports on 
this subject have been prepared by 
Canadian bodies. The Vancouver 
Housing Association, in cooperation 
with the Committee on the Care of 
the Aged of the Family Division of 
the Community Chest and Council 
of Greater Vancouver. issued a re- 
port on “Housing for our Older 
Citizens” in March, 1949. Also of 
interest is the “Report of the Com- 
mittee on Problems of the Aged” of 
the Montreal Council of Social \gen- 
cies. 1421 Atwater Ave... Montreal 
25. Que. 


RADIO PROGRAM 


On March 14 the CBC series “In 
Search of Ourselves” will deal with 
one problem of old age under the 
title of “Too Old To Work”. The 
program, which consists of a 
drama by Len Peterson and com- 
mentary by Dr. J. D. M. Griffin. will 
be heard on CJBC and the Dominion 
Network at 8 p.m. EST. 








OLD AGE IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT ! 


In The Past... 


® Sophocles finished his Oedipus 
trilogy at 90. © Titian painted 
the majestic “Christ of Pity” at 99. 
® Thomas Edison was studying 
the possibilities of producing rub- 
ber from native American plants 
at 80. ©@ Verdi composed some of 
his finest music after 85. © Sarah 
Bernhardt gave one of her greatest 
performances at 78. ® Stradi- 
varius created many of his finest 
violins after 90. © Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes wrote some of his 
most brilliant judicial decisions 
at 90. 


In Our Time... 


@ Mackenzie King headed Can- 
ada’s government until his 74th 
year. ©® Winston Churchill, at 75, 
is preparing to lead the British 
Conservative Party in his thirteenth 
general election. ® Alben Bark- 
ley, 72-year-old vice-president of 
the United States, recently went on 
his honeymoon. ® Grandma Moses 
began to paint at 76, and is still 
going strong at 89. © Bernard 
Shaw, now 93, produced a new 
play last year. ® Gandhi was the 
recognized leader of India’s people 
up to his death at 78. ©@ Dr. H. 
M. Tory came out of retirement at 
80 to found Carleton College in 
Ottawa. ® Toscanini, at 82, is still 
one of the world’s greatest con- 
ductors. 
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Films 











Recent United 


The Sea, My Native Land, 10 minutes. 
Lights That Never Fail, 20 minutes. 
The UN Film Board has produced 


two films which demonstrate clearly 
that international cooperation is not 
only possible, but has existed for 
some years, at least in maritime mat- 
ters. 


Of these two, the most effective is 
The Sea, My Native Land. Beauti- 
fully and skilfully directed and photo- 
graphed, it presents vividly and yet 
calmly the life of the sailor of all 
nations, both at sea and on land. His 
is a stern life and often a precarious 
living. But through the action of the 
ILO and trade unions, 
have greatly improved. 


conditions 


The most striking incident of the 
film is the saving of a sailor’s life. 
While he is lying in bed at sea with 
a high fever, contact is made with 
another ship one hundred miles away. 
By the use of an international code. 
which cuts 


across all language 


barriers, a doctor makes a diagnosis 


and prescribes a treatment for a man 
with whom he could not even con- 
verse if he were by his bedside. 


Sailors of all nationalities are “all 
in the same boat” and they have 
learned the necessity for getting along 
together. This film, though short. 
the need for 
cooperation 


demonstrates inter- 


national more vividly 


Nations Films 


than many a longer and more wordy 
production. 

Lights That Never Fail is also about 
international cooperation at sea. For 
many years nations have cooperated 
in maintaining and protecting light- 
houses. During the last two wars no 
country has attacked its 
beacons; they are recognized as of 
equal and vital importance to all 
sailors. 


enemies 


In the film we see shots of 
various lighthouses. but our attention 
is drawn mainly to where a 
young man, new to the lonely occu- 


one, 


pation, takes over from an older man, 
We are given a brief and interesting 
history of the development of lights, 
first from a single beam, to our 
electric 


present-day high-powered 


beams, magnified many 


complicated lenses. Contact by radio 


times by 


with ships of all nations is also 
emphasized, and the broadcast of 
impending weather conditions. 

This film, though interesting. suf- 


fers technically in one respect: 
English has obviously been dubbed 
into the sound track where French 
was in the original. The result is stiff 
and There 


are also perhaps too many shots of 


ineffective conversation. 


the keeper going round and round 
the endless stairs of the turret. and 
gazing out over the lonely expanse of 
sea. However. this leaves no doubt 
in the mind of the audience of the 


monotony of the keepers’ existence. 
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The photography is beautiful and the 
film should be useful for showing to 
almost any type of audience. 


Searchlight on the Nations, UN Film 
Board, 20 minutes. 


The theme of this film is “the right 
to be informed”. Produced by many 
of the people who gave us the NFB’s 
“World in Action” series during the 
war, it has the same dramatic and 
fast-moving qualities of that series 
and also some of its confusion and 
lack of cohesion. It is, however, a 
film which could be shown effective- 
ly to almost any audience, and raises 
many 


provocative questions for 


discussion. 

It opens with shots of the UN in 
session, and then depicts vividly the 
vast machinery for spreading news 
of the UN deliberations around the 
world. We see the press, wireless, and 
radio rooms in furious activity, tele- 
Vision and radio 
photos and so on. We see the news 
being sent out and, more briefly, the 
competition it meets in people's in- 


ke cal 


movie cameras, 


terest in more “sensational” 


news. 

Despite our facilities for communi- 
cation, there are vast numbers of the 
earth's population who are still not 
served. However. progress is slowly 
being made. Such countries as India. 
China. and Africa, have a great need 
for assistance in solving health and 
agricultural problems, and the UN is 
The 
producers appear to be somewhat 
confused here between the “right to 
be informed” and the need for mutual 
exchange of information. but both 
points are well made. 

NANCY FRASER. 


indispensable for this purpose. 





NEW NFB HEAD 
The 


has 


National 


recently 


Film Board 
announced _ the 
Mr. Arthur 


Vaclean’s 


appointment of 
Irwin, editor of 
magazine, to the post of Na- 


Film 


This seems to us to be a more 


tional Commissioner 


than ordinarily intelligent ap- 


pointment. Mr. Irwin has been 
the field 
of public information. He is 


for twenty years in 
a competent writer and has a 
highly developed sense of pub- 
He has 
been for years a keen student 
We 


government 


lic demand and taste. 
of international affairs. 
congratulate — the 
on obtaining the services of a 
man of Mr. Irwin’s experience 


E.A.C. 


and integrity. 











OTHER RECENT UN FILMS 


Battle for Bread, 20 min., 1949. 
The problem of food shortages, 

and how FAO is helping to meet them. 

The Eternal Fight, 1948. 
International cooperation ih the 

fight against epidemics. 

The UN in Action, 20 min., 1949. 
Depicts dramatically and with un- 

usual techniques the work of the 

ICEF. 

Defence of the Peace, 12 min.., 1948. 
How the organs of the UN function, 

shown in human terms. 























Three New Books about the UN 


© The Task of Nations, by Herbert 
W. Evatt. Collins, Toronto, 1949. 
270 pp.; $3.75. 


Herbert V. Evatt, until recently 
Australian Minister of External Af. 
fairs, has won recognition as an out- 
standing international statesman and 
as a vigorous defender of the United 
Nations. In The Task of Nations he 
describes and assesses the underlying 
policy and principles, and the achieve- 
ments and the United 
Nations thus far, and also presents 


failures of 


the Australian viewpoint on issues 
which have faced the UN. 

Perhaps our main interest is in 
Dr. Evatt’s answer to the question: 
has the UN been a success or a 
failure? While admitting that it has 
not accomplished all that was ex- 
pected of it, Evatt believes that it has 
many achievements to its credit: for 
one thing, its successful handling of 
actual disputes such as the Iranian, 
Palestinian, and 
tions. 


Indonesian ques- 
Of this work he points out: 
“The UN does not prevent problems 
from arising; it provides machinery 
for handling them, and _ principles 
according to which they should be 
handled.” 

In the non-political field where 
wide areas of agreement have been 
reached in such matters as genocide 
and the children’s aid program, he 
emphasizes that the extensive network 
of economic and social cooperation 





gradually being worked out is de- 
veloping habits of international co- 
operation and producing a_ better 
understanding of the other fellow’s 
problems. He says that even the 
great powers modify their diplomatic 
positions under the weight of opin- 
ions expressed in UN organs. for 
“World opinion is something which 
no representative dares to ignore.” 


Evatt is undoubtedly over-enthu- 
siastic. Nonetheless his account pro- 
vides an antidote for such superficial 
statements as those of the Marquis 
of Salisbury who, when asked if the 
United Nations was dying, replied: 
“The United Nations cannot be dying, 
for it was never alive.” Evatt pic- 
tures the UN as a most active organ- 
ization. On the other hand, he prob- 
ably places too much stress on the 
power of opinion and discussion in 
a world where other forms of power 
—economic and military particularly 
—play a key role in international 
affairs. 

Evatt makes it clear that the task 
of the nations is fundamentally our 
task—vours and mine: “Everyone 
has a part to play. He has an obliga- 
tion to familiarize himself with the 
organization of the United Nations 
and the problems it is tackling. He 
must throw his full support behind 
those leaders who stand for the 
United Nations and its purposes and 
principles.” Harotp I. NELSON. 





© Peace on Earth—The United Na- 
tions in Action. A series of articles 
by Trygve Lie, Eleanor Roosevelt, 

Ralph Bunche, and others, with an 

introduction by Robert E. Sher- 

wood. Hermitage House, New 

York. 251 pp.; $3.75. 

“This book, Peace on Earth,” says 
Robert E. Sherwood in the introduc- 
tion, “contains stories of people who 
have dared to believe that peace is 
accomplishable, and who, along with 
many others, have actually set about 
the task.” The cumulative result is 
an up-to-date summary of what the 
UN has done, with no attempt to 
gloss over its difficulties or its weak- 


nesses, 


about 
the Charter on the grounds of its 
alleged inadequacy will be heartened 
by the seven points enunciated in its 
favor by Trygve Lie. His first point 
is that “The Charter established ihe 
strongest international authority at- 
tainable at this stage in world history 
if all the Great Powers are to be 
included in it, as indeed they should 
be. If the attempt to establish a 
world organization had been post- 
poned until later, the result would 
have been a weaker Charter, not a 
stronger one, or else none at all.” 
His sixth point embodies encourage- 
ment for the future: “The Charter, 
despite the difficulty of amending it, 
provides ample room for the growth 
and development of the constitutional 
and legal system of the United Na- 
tions and for its evolution in the 
direction of a world rule of law.” 


Peace on Earth (which, inciden- 
tally, is very attractive in format) 
covers a further wide range of UN 
subjects, there being concise sections 


Those who are concerned 


on The General Assembly, The Econ- 
omic and Social Council, Human 
Rights, Unesco, World Health, The 
International Trusteeship System, and 
Unicer. Canadians should be especial- 
ly interested in Brock Chisholm’s con- 
tribution on World Health, and most 
will agree with his conclusion: “. 

the supreme challenge facing man to- 
day is man himself. Whether we 
shall have peace on earth will depend 
on the courage and faith with which 
man is prepared to meet that chal- 
lenge.” Speakers and writers on UN 
topics will consider this volume in 
the nature of an authentic textbook. 
Presumably, the arrangers had this 
object in mind when they placed in 
the Appendix, in large, readable type, 
the Charter of the United Nations, the 
Statute of the International Court of 
Justice, and The Declaration of 
Human Rights. The biographical 
the contributors 
interesting and informative 


J. A. EpMison. 


notes on various 
make 


reading. 


© Human Rights— A Symposium 
edited by Unesco. Alan Win- 
gate, 1949. 288 pp.: $3.50. 
What today think about 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms has been explicitly stated in 
the thirty points of the UN Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 


men 


This “expression of faith” and 
“program of action” can have an 
immense influence on our thinking, 
and its significance can hardly be 
overestimated. To give us a knowl- 
edge of the background Unesco has 
provided this symposium of the views 
of the men and women who helped 
to formulate the Declaration. 
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The contributors are, as the dust 
jacket declares, “the best minds the 
nations can _ offer -— philosophers, 
scientists, writers, specialists in law, 
education, international _ relations, 
and history.” Unesco circulated 
among them a memorandum and 
questionnaire (Appendix I), and 
their answers form the basis for the 
symposium. 

The history of human rights, and 
the philosophy underlying our vary- 
ing conceptions of them, are viewed 
from several different aspects, and 
the differences are many—all the way 
from Maritain’s conservative _ phil- 
osophy to Laski’s audacious realism. 
Of special interest is the discussion 
by A. P. Elkin, Australian anthro- 
pologist, of the rights of modern 
primitive man. Adoption of Professor 
Elkin’s suggestions by civilized gov- 
ernments ruling primitive peoples 
would be both revolutionary and an 
immense step forward. 

Two points stand out: the difficulty 
with which western democracy ac- 
cepts the concepts of social and econ- 
omic liberties, as opposed to their 
long acceptance of religious and polit- 
ical liberties; and the fact that, 
though it was found possible to agree 
on what rights and freedoms man 
ought to be able to regard as secure, 
no agreement on the theoretical bases 
of these rights could be achieved, 
and, wisely, was not even attempted. 


The essays were prepared about 
1947, when it was still possible to 
discuss Russia and communism with 
some degree of sanity. This explains 
the fairly objective tone of the survey 
of human rights. and freedoms as 
envisaged in the Soviet, as opposed 
to trends in the western democracies. 
The task stated then: “to effect a rec- 


onciliation of the two opposites in 
a higher synthesis,” has not changed, 
but it has become immeasurably more 


difficult since 1947. 


Human ‘Rights is an excellent sum- 
mary of man’s gropings towards 
freedom, and what kind of freedoms 
he expects. ViviEN MAHoop. 


CURRENT BOOKS ON WORLD AFFAIRS 

Economic Planning: The Plans of Four- 
teen Countries with Analysis of the 
Plans, by Seymour E. Harris, New 
York, Knopf, (Toronto, McClelland 
and Stewart), 1949, $7.50. 

Security and Individual 
Freedom: Can We Have Both? by 
Albert Lauterbach. Ithaca, Cornell 
University Press, (Toronto, T. Allen), 
1948, 178 pp., $2.75. 

Foundation for World Order by Ernest 
Woodward, Robert Oppenheimer, E. 
H. Carr, Robert Hutchins et al. Uni- 
versity of Denver Press, 1949, 174 pp. 
$3.00. 

Living With Crisis by Fritz Sternberg. 
New York, John Day, (Toronto, Long- 
mans Green), 1949, 184 pp., $3.25. 

On Power: Its Nature and the History 
of its Growth by Bertrand de Jouvenel. 
New York, Viking, (Toronto, Mac- 
millan), 1949, 421 pp. 

Patterns of Anti-Democratic Thought by 
David Spitz. Toronto, Macmillan. 
1949, 304 pp., $5.25. 

Promise and Fulfilment by 
Koestler. Toronto, Macmillan, 
335 pp., $2.75. 

The Situation in Asia by Owen Lattimore. 
Boston, Litthke Brown (Toronto, Me- 
Clelland and Stewart), 1949, 244 pp.. 
$3.25. 

Stalin: A Political Biography by Isaac 
Deutscher. Toronto, Oxford, 1949, 600 
pp., $5.50. 

This I Do Believe by David E. Lilienthal. 
New York, Harpers, (Toronto, Mus- 
son), 1949, 208 pp., $2.75. 

The Triple Challenge: The Future of 
Socialist Britain by Francis Williams. 
London, William Heinemann (To- 
ronto, Ryerson), 1948, 306 pp., $2.75. 

The Vital Centre by Arthur M. Schle- 
singer, Jr.. New York, Houghton, 
Mifflin, (Toronto, Thomas Allen), 274 
pp., $3.75. 


Economic 


Arthur 
1949, 


—Prepared by the CIIA. 





A SYMPOSIUM ON OLD AGE 

® Living Through the Older Years. 
Edited by Clark Tibbitts. Charles 
A. Fisher Memorial Institute on 
Aging, Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1949. 193 pp.; 
$2.00. 


“For example, the average 70-year- 
old skilled woman excelled the aver- 
age 20-year-old man on an assembly 
test.” This quotation, from Chapter 
1V entitled “Changes in Psycholog- 
ical Processes Aging”, by 
Wilma indicates that the 
approach of the various writers in 


with 
Donahue, 


this volume has been open-minded. 
That is a necessary but not very usual 
attitude to the problems of aging. It 
is these needs which are examined 
by eleven authors in eleven papers 
presented to the Fisher Memorial In- 
stitute at the University of Michigan. 
It is high time that more attention 
was paid to the needs of old people 
in Canada, and there could be no 
better subject for a course of study 
by adult-education groups. Adult 
education has an important job to do 
for those over forty-five in helping 
them to study their own needs and 
the community in which they live, 
and to prepare themselves for a fruit- 
ful and productive later life in place 
of the usual sterility of non-occupa- 
tional retirement. 


While all of the authors are auth- 
orities in their own fields, four of 
these papers seem to be particularly 
valuable in provoking constructive 
thought about the needs of old people. 
One is the paper by Edward J. Stieg- 
litz on “The Biological Changes and 
the Maintenance of Health of Older 
Persons”. A good many of the tra- 
ditional ideas about old people are 


at least inaccurate. For example, 
“Studies by Dr. Lorge indicate that 
at age 80 the ability to learn is 
approximately the same as at age 12, 
with the greatest peak occurring at 
age 22.” In other words, “It is 
utterly false and destructive to say 
that ‘the old dog cannot learn new 
tricks.” 
on a 


Dr. Steiglitz ends his paper 
challenge to the educators: 
“Medical research will be relatively 
futile, however, without the backing 
of broad public or Jay education. 
First is the need to emphasize the 
importance of individual responsi- 
bility. 
in how to use rather than abuse our 


Second, education is needed 


endowment of healthy bodies anew. 


Third. education should be directed 


toward preparation for senescence.’ 

Dr. George Lawton is a psychol- 
ogist who is internationally known 
for his studies, particularly the book 
Aging Successfully. His paper is a 
brief summary of a forthcoming 
volume which he proposes to entitle 
Aging Creatively. The point is that 
a creative life should be one of the 
main objectives of any person in their 
older years. The need for occupation 
is recognized by all students of the 
problems of the aged. 

The two chapters on employability 
by Ewan Clague, Commissioner of 
the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and Charles V. Kidd, a 
specialist in social security, are both 
packed with pertinent facts and 
figures which demonstrate that there 
are large problems to be solved if 
our industrial societies are not to be 
borne down by the overweight of de- 
pendent, older people whom employ- 
ment practices have rendered de- 
pendent and non-productive before 
their time. 
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Like any symposium there is some 
lack of unity in this publication. Be- 
cause it is the record of papers de- 
livered at an Institute there is a cer- 
tain lack of depth since none of the 
writers can really get to grips with 
his subject within the short space 
permitted him. These would be faults 
in a book of reference but are perhaps 
advantages in a book which may well 
serve as the basis for adult-education 
discussion groups. It is disappoint- 
ing that it does not contain any book 
lists or references by which the inter- 
ested reader could follow through 
each of the chapters more thoroughly. 


Joun S. MorGAN. 


AND A STORY... 

The Plum Tree, by Mary Ellen Chase. 
Maemillans, 1949. 98 pp.; $2.50. 
Anyone who has been dealing 

with the problems of the aging in 
terms of statistics of longevity, sub- 
sistence budgets, or the science of 
geriatrics, should read The Plum 
Tree to remind himself that he is 
talking about people individuals 
who need love, encouragement, and 
understanding, whose problems can 
be solved only when sympathy and 
imagination are working hand in 
hand with medical and __ social 
science. 


Miss Chase is a very skilful writer 
whose sense of humor and poetic in- 
sight enable her to handle sentiment 
without sinking into sentimentality, 
pathos without becoming maudlin. 
Her long short story tells of part of 
one day in a Home for Aged Women, 
a very special day because it was 
the day when the plum tree bloomed 
and when three of the older resi- 
dents had to depart for sterner cor- 








Timely 
New Books 


CONDITIONS 
OF FREEDOM 


By John Macmurray. A _ discus- 
sion of the fundamental conditions 
of human freedom. 


“Professor Macmurray’s treatment 
of the subject is challenging and 
arresting, for it makes a demand 
on us with all the validity of the 
Christian imperative.”—Foreword, 
by Principal R. C. Wallace. $1.50. 


LIVING TODAY 


By Norma C. Taylor. Here at 
last is a completely new, interest- 
ing and readable first book on 
economics. It covers every phase 
of the subject. Planned for use 
in commercial classes of high 
schools, it has a particularly large 
number of questions for discussion. 
$1.75. 


THE WORLD CRISIS 
IN MAPS 


By Dimitri Tosevic. A new atlas 
showing Communist expansion in 
a series of maps with explanatory 
text. 

“I have seen no maps which pre- 
sent this truth, with all the danger 
it implies, so forcibly as those in 
this book.”—Willson Woodside in 


the Foreword. 85 cents. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 











ridors. Miss Chase is at her best 
in the long-short-story form, as Dawn 
in Lyonesse had already demon- 
strated, and this slender volume has 
charm and and gaiety 
which warm the heart and quicken 
compassion.—H.L.R. 


tenderness 


OTHER BOOKS ABOUT OLD AGE 


New Goals for Old Age, edited by 
George Lawton, Ph.D., Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Toronto), 1943. $3.75. 


Aging Successfully, by George Lawton, 
PhD. Columbia University Press (Ox- 
ford University Press, Toronto), 1946. 
$3.50. 


The Second Forty Years, by Edward J. 
Stieglitz, M.D. J. B. Lippincott (Long- 
mans Green, Toronto). $1.49. 


You Are Younger Than You Think, by 
Martin Gumpert, M.D. Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce (Wm. Collins, Toronto), 
1944. 


Problems of Aging, Biological and Medi- 
eal Aspects, edited by E. V. Cowdry. 
Williams and Wilkins (University of 
Toronto Press). 1942. 


Birthdays Don’t Count, New York State 
Joint Legislative Committee on prob- 
lems of aging. 326 pp. Available free 
from the Committee at 94 Broadway, 
Newburgh, New York. 


Old People, Report of a Survey Com- 
mittee on the Problems of Aging and 
the Care of Old People, under the 
chairmanship of B. Seebohm Rowntree, 
C.H., LL.D. Oxford University Press, 
London, England (Oxford University 
Press, Toronto). 1947. 202 pp. $1.25. 


The Social Medicine of Old Age, Report 
on an inquiry in Wolverhampton, by 
J. H. Sheldon, M.D.. F.R.C.P. Oxford 
University Press, London, England 
(Oxford University Press, Toronto). 
1948. 239 pp. $1.25. 


Age Is Opportunity, A New Guide to 
Practical Work for the Welfare of Old 
people. National Old People’s Welfare 
Committee, 26 Bedford Square, Lon- 
don W.C.1, England. 1949. 118 pp. 


aoa) 


CHINESE CO-OPERATIVES 


® Training Rural Readers, by Yang 
Hain-Pao. Published by the Rural 
Welfare Division of FAO., Wash- 
ington, 1949. 135 pp. 


An “Antigonish Movement” in 
China! At least something very like 
it. This FAO study of the training 
program carried on in the Shantan 
Bailie School, established on the 
ancient silk road near the Gobi 
Desert, has many similarities to the 
work that Father Coady and his asso- 
ciates are doing in Nova Scotia. 


Just last week someone was ask- 
ing, “Whatever happened to Rewi 
Alley?” All through the war with 
Japan, reports, news stories, even 
films, kept coming from China telling 
about the extraordinary achievement 
of this New Zealander whose leader- 
ship of the Chinese Industrial Co- 
operatives had supplied fighting 
morale and desperately needed sinews 
of war to the hard-pressed Chinese. 
But for some time nothing had been 
heard of his activities or where- 
abouts. 


This report brings the answer. 
Alley has established a school to train 
leaders for rural China, feeling that 
this is his greatest possible contribu- 
tion under the present disturbed con- 
ditions. Dr. Yang’s study is a report of 
his activities. The study should be of 
considerable general interest in Can- 
ada because of its unique picture of 
conditions in the interior of China. 
For those interested in the coopera- 
tive movement, or adult education, it 
has special importance. The writing 
is clear and graceful, illustrated by 
many fine photographs.—J. R. K. 








Pamphlets’ 











- . . Toward World Understanding 


@ UNESCO in Focus, by James L. 
Henderson. Pamphlet 
published by the Anti- 
Defamation League of B’Nai 

B’Rith, New York. 25c. 

The pamphlet, written by the man 
who served as General Secretary of 
the British ISS during the war, con- 
tains chapters entitled “Understand 
or Perish”, a discussion of the prin- 
ciples which must govern a world 
society; “First Beginnings” and “The 
Challenge of Two Wars”, which out- 
line earlier efforts at intellectual co- 
operation and the steps that led to the 
formation of Unesco; and “UNEsco 
at Work”, a review of the progress 
made at Unesco’s three General Con- 
ferences in Paris, 1946; Mexico City, 
1947; and Beirut, 1948. In the last 
chapter called “Experiment in Con- 
sciousness” 


Freedom 
Series 


the author urges us to 
meet Unesco half-way by improving 
human relationships at home, in 
school and college, and in the na- 
tional and world community. 

In a brief work such as this much 
must be omitted. The pamphlet 
stresses the educational program of 
UNEsco; its great projects in mass 
media, the arts and sciences receive 
scant attention. There are curious 
omissions in the account of UNEsco’s 
beginnings; no mention is made, for 
example, of the San Francisco Con- 
ference where UNESCO was born, or 
of the work of the Preparatory Com- 
mission. Insufficient attention is 


given to UNESCO’s constitution, or- 
ganization, and method of operation, 
especially the role of National Com- 
missions. 

But Mr. Henderson is sound and 
well-informed in his appraisal of 
Unesco’s achievements thus far, and 
its weakness and potential strength. 
He writes vividly and forcefully. 
Above all, he has a burning convic- 
tion of the central importance of 
Unesco and the need for its support 
if our world is to survive. Teachers 
and educators will find UNESCO in 
Focus illuminating and stimulating. 

HERMAN VOADEN. 


@ Empire’s End in South East Asia, 
by Virginia Thompson and Richard 
Adloff. Headline Series, No. 78, 
Foreign Policy Association, New 
York, and the American Institute 
of Pacific Relations. 62 pp., 35c. 
The complexities of the countries 

of South East Asia—Indonesia, Thai- 

land, Indo-China, Malaya, Burma— 
are not easily presented in one 
pamphlet. Yet this most recent num- 

ber of the Headline Series provides a 

good introductory picture of this 

region—of the unique problems of 
each country as well as of the region’s 
general characteristics and over-all 
pattern of development. It is liberally 
provided with maps and graphs and 
includes as well a review of American 
policy in South East Asia by Blair 
Bolles. 
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The drama and the vast importance 
of the theme can be grasped from the 
title. “Empire” has been one of the 
foundations of world organization 
during the past century. What does 
its end or approaching end in this 
area of 140 million peoples and of 
vast resources mean, not only to the 
Asiatics themselves but to the rest of 
the world? The complex of forces has 
yet to work itself out and prophecy 
would be difficult and foolish. Yet 
understanding is necessary; our 
awareness of these developments must 
be more acute. This pamphlet is 
recommended to assist us in becom- 
ing Far East conscious. 


DoNnALD GARDNER. 


® World Government 
Ute pla ? 


Necessity or 
By Cord Meyer, Jr. and 
Crane Brinton. Behind the Head- 
lines pamphlet, Vol. IX, No. 5, 
Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, Toronto, 1949. 16 pp.; 
15e. 


Divided into two parts, “Is it neces- 


sary?” and “Is it possible?”, this 
pamphlet consists of condensations of 
two longer pieces. The first part is 
an abridgement of an article by the 
president of the U.S. branch of the 
United World Federalists; the second, 
of one chapter of From Many, One, 
by a Professor of History at Harvard 
University. 

If we take the title and subtitle 
literally, Cord Meyer does not prove 
what he sets out to prove, namely, 
that world 
He begins with that assumption and 
then outlines very briefly the aims of 
The World Federalists, the reasons 
for their crusade, and the funda- 
mental steps which they feel must be 


government is a necessity. 


taken to reach their goal. While the 
argument is too brief to convert any- 
one, it is, I think, sufficiently stimu- 
lating to encourage further investiga- 
tion. 


Crane Brinton’s answer to the 
second question, “Is world govern- 
ment possible?” is “Perhaps, but cer- 
tainly not in our time.” As a student 
of history he rests a good deal of his 
case on the past when “the authority 
of a single has been 
established by . . . force or imper- 
ialism” and/or by “consent or fed- 
eralism”, the whole process in every 
case taking centuries to develop. If 
a world state is to be developed 
through imperialism, he argues that 
neither the United States nor Russia 
nor the British Commonwealth is a 
likely candidate. 


government 


World federalism will come, he be- 
lieves, through consent, but “the im- 
mediate future will see no world state 
established either by force or con- 
sent”. In the meantime, he predicts 
that a new aggression will upset our 
“precarious equilibrium” although 
“not before thirty or forty years or 
even more . Marcot THOMPSON. 


@ An Historian's View of American 
Foreign Policy: Arnold J. Toyn- 

The Council 

Foreign Relations. 19 pp.; 25c. 


bee. Chicago on 


In this address to the Chicago 
Council on Foreign Relations Arnold 
Toynbee discusses in very plain and 
simple language the two revolutions 
of our time. The first is the depo- 
sition of Western Europe as the cen- 
ter of the modern world, with the 
wise of the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
competing for leadership. Mr. Toyn- 
bee believes that a new international 





built with North 
America as the center and discusses 
how the Atlantic Pact countries 
could move closer politically and de- 
velop a policy more positive than 
that of the Pact. 


pattern can be 


In dealing 
lution 


with the other revo- 
the deposition of the middle 
class by the working class in large 
areas of the Vir. Toynbee 
emphasizes the problem of the east- 
ern countries with their huge peas- 
ant populations and the need for the 
west to help the people of Asia to 
improve their conditions of life. 
The after the 
raises urgent 


world 


discussion address 


some very questions 


such as “How can democracy com- 


pete successfully with communism 
faith?” “Will the 
U.S. policy encourage or discourage 
war?” “What are the possibilities of 
world government?” The answers to 
these 


as a crusading 


questions form perhaps the 


most 
part 


interesting and provocative 
of this booklet. and would be 
valuable in stimulating discussion in 


a group studying foreign affairs. 


@ Report on the UN, by Thomas J. 
Hamilton and Vera Micheles Dean. 
Headline Foreign Policy 
\ssociation. 1949. 66 pp. 35e. . 


Series. 


This is one of the best short dis- 
cussions of the UN that 
appeared. It is concise. clearly writ- 


has vet 


ten. and constructive in its approach. 
The first Mr. Hamilton. 
called “Report on the UN’. outlines 
UN history last 


vears. covering the Security 


section by 
during the four 
Coun- 
atomic control 
issue: the work of the 


Assembly. the Little 


the Economic and 


cils record: — the 
General 

Assembly. 
Social 


and sets forth the basic issues that 


and 
Council: 


UN. The 
tion by Miss Dean, called “A Future 
for UN?” is short, but it suggests 
a realistic approach which should 
stimulate thought about the whole 
problem of international organiza- 
tion. 

The pamphlet 
number of 


confront the second 


sec- 


includes a 
informative maps 
and charts. showing “Trouble Spots 
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